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Go Correspondents. 

The mails yesterday brought us several communications, for which we have ho spa¢e 
this week. Among them is a ‘* Trebla Gazette”—a “Sporting Epistie from D. P."—a 
reportof the Montgo.nery Races by ** Abdallah”—a Description of the Fashion Course, 
La., etc. etc. 

J. H.H., of Lowndes Co.—Yours was received last night, afcer we had written you. 
O. K. 

A. J. P.—We have nothing to say or do in the matter. ‘ 

i. B. of W.—AI) parties beg to make their acknowledzments for your interest in for- 
warding their views t W. 

The Hurdie Race on the Beacon Course, between Vicomte B., Capt. M., and L. P. is 
fixed, ba:ring a frozen track, for the 20th inst. 

XxX. ¥.—As your proposition stands, the answer is $1 50. 


‘THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, JANUARY 13, '844 


Have you not mis-stated it ! 














EXTRAORDINARY WAGER. 


A correspondent of the London “ Moriing Pust’’ furvishes the following | 


graphic account of a match which came of in Eaz'aid s)me time since, a pa- 
rallel to which we du not remember :— 

Barclay’s celebrated feat—celebrated feet, tor, if you will—of walkicg a 
-housand miles in a thousand successive hours, was considered to be 9 wonder- 
ful instance of protracted endurance of fatigue. But what will be said of the 
wager, whose object we have to state, and for the truth of which, in its most 
mportant particulars, we can vouch. Tne wager * came off’’ within these 

iree or four years ; the parties to it are living, and the winner has the honor 
of appending F R.S.tohisname. “J will bet any man one hundred pounds,” 
waid une, **that he cannot make a million strokes with pen and ink withina 
month.” Taoese, be it observed, were not to be mere dots or scratches, but 
fair down-strokes, such as form the child's first lesson in writing, and which 
even the Rev. Sydney S nith, whose intellectua! powers are of no common or- 
der, has lately confessed Ais inability to accomplish. Bat all minds are not for 
all things. A gentleman present, with noble self-reliance that augured success, 
vallaatly stepped forward, accepted the challenge, and (having resolv-d to ap- 
ply all his meatal faculties to the interesting task) at once laid in a sufficient 
stock of foolscap. Toe month allowed was the lunar month, of only twenty- 
eigat days; so that, for the completion of the undertaking, an average of 
thirty-six thoasand strokes per diem was requirei. This, at sixty per minute, 
er three thousand six huadred per hour—and neither the human intellect nor 
ne homan band could well be expected ts accomplish more—would call for 
cen oours’ labor in every fuur-and-twenty! When we reflect by how much 
us exceeds the time daily devoted by Sir Walter Scott to the composition of 
his immortal fictions, some notioa of the gigantic nature of this task may be 
formed, as well as of those powers which were brought to its accomplishmeat 
But tiisis not all. With a proper feeling of the respect due to the observance 
ine Sabbath, the intrepid acceptor of the wager determined to abstain from 
iis work on the Sundays; and although, by this determination, he diminished 
y four days the pertod aliowed him, at the same time that by so doiog he in- 
creased the daily average of his strokes to upwards of forty-one thousand, there 
can oe little doubt that the consciorsness of the propriety of this sacrifice fre- 
icusly caeered him in the coarse of his herculean labor. Ou. the first day he 
executed anout fifty thousand s:rokes, on the secoad nearly as many ; but then 
his uniad was iresh and wawearied. To say the truth, bis mind never flagzed ; 
at the last stroke of the million that remained as bright and as vigorous as it 
was atthe first. But at length, after many days, the hand became stiff and 
weary, tae wrist swollen; aad it required the almost constant attendance of 
some éosiduous relation or friend to besprinkle it, without interrupting its pro- 
gress over the paper, with a lotioa calculated to relieve and invigorate it. And 
lo’ sv certain of success is wel!-directed perseverance ! the goal is attained— 
ae expluit is achieved! On the three-and-:weatieth dav the million strokes 
exceeded by some few thousands, tu * make assurance doubly sure’) are ac 
comp.isned ; and the ples of paper that exh bit tnem, testify, that to the cou- 
rageous heart, the willing hand, and the energetic miad, nothing 18 imuvossidle 
These iuterestiug pipers are cot placed in the archives of the Royal Suciety 
of which their author ts a Fellow—shey were ciaimed by tne gentiemaa who 
proposed and lost the wager, aad are still, we believe, in bis possession. 





HER MAJESTY, PRINCE ALBERT AND “THE DUKE,’ 
AT THE COVER SIDt. 

By the arrival of the “Eng and” we have London dates to the 9th Dec 
‘Tne ‘* Morning Post” furnishes us with the following interesting account of 
a brilliant run with the Duke of Rrriann’s hounds, on the 5th, while Her 
Masesty and a distinguished party were enjoying the princely hospitality of 
fis Grace, at Belvoir Castle :— 

Betvorr, Wednesday, Dec. 6. 

My last despatch left her Majesty the Queen and the Queen Dowager, at- 
aced by a brilliant suite, on the summit of the bills overlooking Melton 
p.nney, which the hounds were then drawizg, under the guidance of Lord 
orrester, and Goodall, the Duke’s chief huntsman. 

{ must now retarn for a moment to the ‘ride to cover”—a scene worthy 
Something more than the hasty remarks which the early departure of tue 
last train for towa enabled me to put together yesterday. 

Oa arriving at the Croxton Park, the spot originally determined upon for 
the hounds to throw off, the Prince Consort alighted trom the Duke’s car. 
riage and mounted his hunter. Lord Forrester having explained to the 
Prince that the point at which her Majesty would b: most likely to have a 
zood view of the chase was considerably farther on the road towards Melton 
Mowbray, it was at once determined to proceed thither, and after the cheer- 
log which resounded on every side the moment the Prince showed himself 
liad suosided, the cavaleade moved onwards towards the village of Waltham, 
sull Keeping tothe park. Mc. G. E. Anson was in attendance on the Prince, 
himself wearing a scarlet coat, and mounted ona splendid hunter. The 
Prince looked remarkably well, and even amung the followers of the Duke 
of Ruwand’s hounds, ackeowledged on all bands to be one of the first fields 
in the Kingdom, his fine manly figure, as he rode along in the front rank, 
was the admiration of every beholder. He was dressed in a scarlet hunting 
coat, with white leather breeches, and top-bvots, and looked trom head to 
vot a Sportsman. 

_ The number of horsemen who had by this time joined the cavalcade ren- 
dered the due observance of etiquette a matier of some difficulty; buat her 
Majesty the Queen and the Queen Dowager, who were seated wiih the Duke 
of Ratland in the first carriage, did not appear at ail disconcerted by the near 
approach of horsemen to the carriage window. On the contrary, her Ma- 
jesty seemed to enjoy the scene very much, and laugbed heartily at those 
Ue accidents of flood and field which are the necessary accompaniment of 
a gallop to the cover side. in passing through the village of Croxton (situ- 
ated in the Park), the throng was so great that the postilions were compelled 
‘o walk their horses, and the Royal party were again cheered most vocifer- 
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| ously, her Majesty and the Queen Dowager acknowledging most graciously 


| to obtain—-of course very Many are omitted, whose names are equally worthy 
| to be mentioned:— His Royal Highness Prince Albert, the Duke of Rut- 
land, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Wilton, Lord Forrester, Lord George 
| Manners, Lord John Manners, Lord Charles Manners, Eirl Howe, Major- 
_ton, General Hare, Colonel Dundas, Mr. Bankes Wright, Mr. Manners, 
| Mr. Christopher, Colonel Wyndhain, Mr. Gilmour, Mr. F. Moore, Mi 

| Crawfurd, Mr. Masters, Mr. W. Bromley, Mr. Pryor, Mr. Tarner, Mr. B. 
Turner, Mr. Selwyn, Mr. Herrick, Mr. Cradoc, Mr. Hartopp, Mr. W.E | 
Hartopp, &c. 

After a short delay the cavalcade again moved forward, passing through | 
Waltham village, and ke2ping the road to the south of Melon. Before | 
reaching the “ Spinney” the huntsmen, with the hounds and the large bulk 
of the company, separated from the Roya} party, and crossed the dozen fields | 
intervening between the cover and the road, which the calriages were com- | 
pelled to keep, 


{300 horsemen and thirty or forty carriages full of company, the 
Queens” awaied the issue of drawing the cover. 
THE CHASE. 

There was no scarcity of foxes. The hounds gave tongue aluiost insiant- 
ly—bat, singular to relate, a difficulty arose from having too many. The 
pack were upon three “brushes” at once, but it was for some time found 
impossible to get either of the foxes away. MHialf-an-hour having elapsed, 
one fox went away at a rattling pace towards Claxton Thorns, but untortu- 
nately got headed by some people near Scalford village—turned short back 
towards The Spinney, and was run into only one field fromthe cover. This 
run was short and unsatisfactory, calling for no remark. It was merely a 
“ shadow of things to come.” 

The hounds next tried Freeby Wood, some distance nearer the village of | 


was run to ground in aboutten minutes near Newman’s Gorse, on the road | 
to Belvoir. 

They nexttried Newman’s Gorse, where they found directly, and here the | 
Prince displayed the true characteristic of a British sportsman, by exerting 
his personal influence in every possible way to prevent the field from heading 
thetox. Tie entreated several over anxious gentlemen to keep back at a 
moment when their pressing upon the fox ‘vould have materially injured 
the sport, if not altogether spoiled the run. The fox wentaway with the 
hounds at his brush, at a seed pace through Stonesby Spring, leaving Sprox- 
ton Thorns to the left. The field were neatly all well up, and at thistime 
(half-past two o’clock), may have aumbered aboui five hundred, chiefly red 
coats. Amongst the first rank were the Prince Consort, Earl Jersey, the 
Marquis of Granby, Lord G. Manners, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Earl Wilton, 
Lord Forrester, &c. Passing Cots.on village the fox veered to the lefi, and 
crossed the brook, fo!lowed by the hounds, the Prince going over it in splen- 
did stvle. Leaving the Colston cover to the left the fox made his pvint for 
W oodle Head, but was headed by a plough team, and turned short round to 
the right, leaving Wymondham village to his left, his point now being Stap- 
pleford Park. The pace was now tremendous. The run had lasted near- 
ly half an hour, over some of the finest hunting cotntry in the kingdom. 
The second horses were called for by scores at Wymondham, and away they 
went, the Prince Consort still keeping the first rank, with Mr. Anson a little 
in advance. Clearing the vill*ge, a cur dog coursed the fox, turned him 
round short to the right, and causing a momentary check, which gave breath- 
' ng time to many a panting horse. The hounds soon tracked again, and 
followed the fox back to Colston village, recrossing the brook, and he was 
shortly after run to ground at Garthorpe, having aftorded a run of about for- 
ty minutes, during the greater portion of which time the pace was first rate. 

During the heat of the chase one gentleman (whose name I forbear to 
mention, trusting his conduct was the result more of accident than intention) 
very much annoyed the Prince by crossing him two or three times when tak- | 
ingaleap. Earl Jersey and severai other gentlemen called to him to be more 
careful, and hisconduct was the subject of general remark and animadver- 
sion Mr E. Stuart Wortley was among the first in at the closeof the run. 

It isa singular fact, that both the equerries in a'tendance on his Royal 
Highness, Colone! Bouverie and Mr. Anson, had falls during therun. They 
were remarkably well mounted and among the hardest riders, but fortune 
frowned on their equestrian teats yesterday, and some good humored jokes 
on the subject were freely circulated in the field—some wag hinting the pro- 
babability otf a vacancy in the Prince’s household Many ofthe horses were 
most dreadfully beat, and the hounds have not had a harder run this season. 
It being nearly four o’clock when the fux was run to ground the field now 
dispersed, the Prince andthe Duke’s party returning to Belvoir Castle. 

n the following day, His Royal Highness Prince Albert, with the Duke 
ef Wellington and the Duke of Bedford returned from shooting about two 
o'clock. The result of the morning’s sport was excellent. The Prince kill- 
ed thirty eight pheasants, one rabbit, and two woodcocks; and with the lat- 
ter achievement he was particularly pleased. The Duke of Wellington shot 
nine pheasanis and two hares. During thei: walka pheasant rose at a shor! 
distance from the Prince, who immediately levelled and fired both barrels of 
his piece somewhat hastily, unfortunately without either shot taking effect. 
The Gallant Duke, with that caution and precision so peculiarly his own, 
raised his gun, and taking a deliberate aim brougkt down the bird at a dis- 
tance of forty yards. The Dake of Bedford was very tortunate ; but an ex- 


act return of the number he killed has not reached me. 
f.ondon Mornaing Post. 








To a ** Sage Cock.” 
Cock! favor me, and wait uatil I cock ; 
Allow me to entreat you not te run ; 
}’ve got ‘*a bead” upon you, but my lock 
Is out of order, and it won't be fun 
If you should now go off before the gun ! 
Cock! you're a wise cuck, for*you seek the sage, 
So don’t let it inflame you toa rage 
That I would now “ make game of you;” but I 
Feel a desire to knock you into pie! 
It isn’t always poultry caa be got 
With sage and onions seasoned for the pot! 
Come, my old cock, be mine and mine alone, 
Flesh of my flesh, as well as bone of bone,— 
Click! d—n the gun! and d—a the bird! ’s gone! 
Big Sandy Creek, Aug., 1843. (Picayune.] 


Who Wrote Jt.—Our readers remember, no doubt, a favorite metrical ac- 
coun’ of “a yisit from St. Nici o'as,” wh'ch we have published repeatedly on 
Christmas Eve. This poem has been generally atiributed to the peo of « C. 
C Moore.” Toe National Intelligencer of Monday contained it, with a@ short 
letter from a correspondent, which states that it was writtea by Mr. Josevh 
Wood, Artist, for the Intelligencer, and was published originally in 1827 
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| General bat me Colonel Bouverie, Mr, Anson, Lord Rancliffe, Mr. Nor-| 
| 
| 
| 


Waltham, where they soon found a fox, which got away immediately, and | fame !—Yes ! 





"I" at 
_ Hunting in the Woods.—In order to eke out our scanty anu precarious sub- 
sistence, | spent a great part of the months of October and November in hunt- 
ing excursions with those Indians who had recovered from their illness. The 
deer fortunately began to draw in from the North-East to the country between 
Great Bear Lake and the Coppermine , and as soon as any animale were shot, 
[ despatched a share of the prey by our people and dogs tothe establishment. 
At the same time, I highly relished the animation of the chase, and the abso- 
lute independence of an Indian life. Our tents were usually pitched in the 
last of the stunted straggling woods; whence we issued out at daybreak among 
the bare snowy hills of the ‘ barren lands,” where the deer could be distin- 
guished a great way off by the contrast of their dua color with the pare white 
of the boundless waste. The hunters then disperse, and advance in such a 
| Manner as to intercept the deer in their confused retreat to windward, the di- 
| rection they almost invariably follow. On one occasion I witnessed an extraor- 
| dinary instance of affection in these timid creatures. Having brought down a 
fine doe at some di:tance, I was runniog forward to despatch her with my knife, 
when a handsome young buck bounded up, and raised his fallen favorite with 
his antlers. She went a few paces, and fell ; again he raised her, and continued 
wheeling around her, till a second ball—for hunger is ruthless—iaid him dead 
at her side. Simpson and Dease’s Narrative. 


A fowling piece, or guv of any other descrip'ion, cennot legally be importe 
from England to Ireland without a license from the Piivy Council, the fee on 
which amounts to £2 12s. 6d. 














THE LAST GLASS; 


OR 
THE METEMPSYCHOSIS OF A SOBZR IRISHMAN, 





BY PIERS SHAFTON, GENT. 





* Waner! another glass; that will be my sixteenth !” 

All wGo admire a terse and yet expressive style, must necessarily be delighted 
with this brief but pithy address of mine to Jacob, who officiates as waiter at 
that delectable retreat for gentlemen about town, “the Cat and Pepper box” 
in Covent Garden. I have stated the exact number of the tumbler called 


Arriving opposite the copse the Royal cortege halted, and with about| for and for a reason which I don’t apprehend will be considered, in the 
“two langeage of the parliame.tary committees, either “ frivoloue or vezatious.’’ 


Many of the highly privileged few who have listened to the marvellous relation 
| that | am about to state, have had the bad taste to insinuate, that at the period 
to which it refers, 1 must have been uncer the influence of the juice of the 
grape ; or, probably, of some even still more potent beverage,—in plain lan- 
guage, for I scorn to compromise with my detractors, that I must have been 
| drunk! I indignantly spurn the base suggestion, and cal! the past—my exem- 
_plary character for absiemiousness ; the present—my weil known habits of 
| temperance and frugality, (of which, by the way, I can get the certificate of 
Father O'Leary, the parish priest—if iny own testimony on that point needs 
corroboration,) and the future—the admiring posterity to which these ingenvous 


he Roya! party saw very little of this run.! records will descend, affording me, as my particuler friend, the editor of the J- 


luminated Magazine, assures me they must du, a snug inheritance of immortal 
I call the past, the present, the future, as witnesses to charac- 
ter! [ask them—I proudly ask them—does not every action of my life con- 
tradict the possibility of my being, at the time referred to, under vinous or spi- 
r.tuous excitement! On second thoughts, I will not call them—such testimony 
is unnecessary—tigures, at least a figure will refute the ungenerous, the foun- 
dationless insinuation,—the sixteenth isa golden number ; it is the number that 
acguits me. My temperance walks out of court ‘* without a stain on ber cha- 
racter,’ as the magistrate at Bow Street feelingly and beautifully observed on 
discharging Ikey Solomons from insufficiency of evidence. To be drunk, as- 
sumes, a priori, the tact of having drunk ; and, a@ fortiori, the circumstance of 
having drunk too much :—if that is not logic, I don’t know what is. Admitting 
these premises, how could I be drunk, when I bad only taken sizteen—mark, 
jut six een tomblers of whiskey toddy! !! 

[he circumstance may not appear quite so logical, and yet to myself it as- 
sumes an air of more than mathematical certainty,—that had the number I 
called for been less in the numerical scale, I realiy might have hesitated before 
I had decided whether I was intoxicated ornot. Indeed, if I had given as the 
number of glasses I had taken, five, six, seven, or eight, [ should, beyond all 
doubt, have conceded that [ might have been the worse for what I had imbibed, 
—nay, farther, that I must have been drunk, and no mistake about it. This 
apparent inconsistency only proves how fallacious are all known means of judg- 
ing of others, and yet, on such evidence as this, how few of us would scruple, 
in pronouncing the guilt of their fellow creatures! Many short-sighted indivi- 
duals who hear me acknowledge that after | have taken eight tumblers, and 
become drunk, would jump to the immediate, and yet, notwithstanding, erro- 
neous conclusion, that [ must be doubly drunk after taking sixteen! Poor, in- 
fatuated, mistaken, see-no-further-than your-nose Danie!s! who thas erect 
yourse!ves as censors over the morals of your fellow men, behold “how plaia 
atale”’ will prove that your arguments have not literally wor metaphorically a 
leg to stand upon ! 

My * way of life”? is simply this:—up to the twentieth glass [ can count 
wich an exactitude worthy of the calculating boy, or a chancellor of the exche- 
quer, when the budget shows an improvement on the preceding quarter. After 
that numoer, by some remarkable indiosyncrasy—I am reluctant to say obfusca- 
‘ron of intetlectc—I can yet no farther in the counting line, although my capa- 
city for swallowing remams ucinjured. Afcer passing that Rubicon, my faculty 
fur numeration seems susnended—any organ of number is numbed. Generally, 
the first ind cation is shown by oblivion uf the preceding correct number, and [ 
then invariably begin to count backwards! For iostaoce, when my tumblers 
have arrived at their majority, my twenty-first becomes my eighteenth—my 
twenty-second my seventeenth—and thus I go on running down the scale, until 
[ reach the erghth, seventh, sixth, or, on rare occasions, the fifth glass. When- 
ever J do return to either of those units, I am perfectly warranted in com- 
ing to the conclusion that [ am really, truly, and unmistakingly—drunk ! 

[ have said sufficient, I trust, to produce convietion on the mind of the can- 
did reader, that the tambler I referred to was only my sixteenth. I am also 
particular to impress the fact both as to the quality and the quantity. I admit 
that the pewter gill which holds what is technically at the bar termed “a go,” 
contained the average complement ; and that I mixed the materials with all 
that hereditary skiil and long cr for which I am so proverbially distin- 
guishe!. It may be asked—‘or I have always noticed a most inexplicable de- 
sire in the human mind, when un ler the influence of some supernatural revela- 
Lion, to attempt to account for it by na‘ural means yet more incredible and im- 
probable thaa an unearthly interposition itself—it may be asked, I repeat, 
whether I might not have been laboring under some unaccustomed elevation, 
or so-ne s'ryng excitement on this remarkable evening, preauming the trifle I 
had drunk had not, as it could not have, taken any effect on me! My a-swer 
is, dec dedly—no. I happened on that part cular night to be suffering under 
one of my low nervous tremors, and for which, by the adviceof my medical at- 
tendant, [ am obliged to avail myself of some gentle stimulant ; aod in obedience 
to such recommendation [ usually select Irish whiskey of the geauine small-etill 
manufactory. Besides, the evening had been a dull one; our worthy host, 
who had Litherto done something towards keeping us alive, about twelve o’clock 
issued for h a most terrific yawn, apologizing for it with “ Beg pardon, geatlemen 
—but you know you kept me up until half-past five this morning !”"—(Bad taste 
decidedly of Tapster’s, for if he were kept up were not we kept up with him?) 
The yawn had its usual contagious effect, and circulated with infinite more 
briskness than the last preceding j ke. We all yawned ; some actually drained 
their tumblers and wentto sleep ; others mechanically went through the same 
ceremony, without taking anything by the motion, having previously drained 
off their contents; while the professional gentlemen, with their eyes hermeti- 
cally sealed by the gluey fingers of Morpheus, warbled forth “ Happy Land !”’ 
with a snoring accompaniment in most harmvnious unison with their somnife- 
rous lullaby. The gas burnt dimly—the snores increased both in number and 
volume—the waiters nodded as they leant by the door—even the smoke from 
the cigars seemed too sleepy to dispel ts own clouds, and Lung in heavy wreaths 
around the sleepers’ heads. Could I be excited, I then ask, under such over- 
powering influences * 





or °28. 





My sixteenth tumbler was mixec; gently stirring it, I sipped it by way of 





approval. That sip was 
nostriis with a grateful and 
ter mounted my brain, fem 
flame! I felt my pulse beat with a qu 
wish a more lively ; 

i un. 

















The witch of the Drachenfels 
somewhere nearthe Rhine) had 
ya Wyott which the glass was filled that 
sbe offered to the pleasure-seeking Faust; and Comus must have been in Ire- 
land, for he never could have had the audacity to endeavor to intoxicate @ young 
lady of genteel connexions with anything less seducing than genuine potheen 
with the true turf-flavor. Searcely had I sipped the smoking beverage, fore 
[ felt regenerated. If at that moment I had been asked if I happened to 
one Cornelius O'Callaghan (a name to whi bl had previously for two and forty 
years promptly :espoaded), [ should have ed in blank surprise ; indeed I felt 
ny old original existence walk clean ovt of its earthly tabernacie, and a new, 
prigh!, dazzling, and joyous one, take its place. ‘' Visions of the swees south” 
“swam before my eyes. J seemed to breathe once more the pure air of my own 
veloved Ively (now the deuce it becaine mine I never could make out),—I saw 
the clear, cloudless skies above me,—! fel: their divinest influence stealing over 
me, penetrating and subduing me; then came the voluptuous melodies of my 
native clime, or rather of my new native clime,—] heard the peasants of the 
Campagna trolling their evening song,—ecstatic sounds fell on my ears, and I 
could hardly refrain from giving them utterance ; who was 1? what was? why 
what madsess n0t to know myself—my identity immediately occurred,—I was 
Rustin. 

D.rectly the consciousness of my actual being returned to me; the scene 
appeared to change; the dingy, dark room, of thirty feet long by twenty broad, 
expanded itself into a maghi‘cent theatre ; the gloomy boxes into the crimsco 
and gilded loges of the Italian Opera House ; the sickly gas aad its smoky burn- 
ers, iato the brilliant and burnished chandeliers ; and the taglionied and mack- 
intoshed occupiers, into the elegant and fascinating Aabitues that grace that 
most delightfa! and aristwcratic atmosphere. I believed myself on the stage— 
{ heard Costa play the symphony, and all eyes seemed to be fixed in expectant 
delight on me. I advanced, seizing the wondering Jacob by the hand, who at 
that moment appeared in white muslin, and disheveled hair, like the :mpas- 
sioned Grisi, and proceeded to what I imagined were the foot-lights, and com- 
menced vivi tu. 

Before I proceed farther, it is but candid of me to observe, that numerous 
and varied as my accomplishments are universa!!y edmitted to be—and to enu- 
merate them would, I fear, involve me in a charge of egoiism—singing is not 
one of them. Although passionately devoted to the arts, and the Muses’ most 
faithful admirer, singing, by some extraordinary oversight in my carly education, 
was overlooked. Atsparriog, I may say that few who are not professional 
members of the ring can take the shine out of me. Ou the river, I will pull 
with any crack waterman between Oxford aad Gravesend ;,—at cricket, I can 
stop a ball with any “eleven,” whether gentlemen or , layers, between Lor7’s 
Ground and Lough Swilly. I know, beside., the points of akorse; and an, 
ay times go, a neat hand at curing ihe distemper, and wou’t yield as a farrier to 
any mao. I won the prize at the last Red-House match of pigeon shooting ; 
and swam for a wager with the picked mea of a man of war'screw. As for 
minor accomplishments, such as oyster-eating, puuch-mixing, the mathematics, 
wrigonometry, and rat-killing, I say nothing ;—meution them and O'Callaghan, 
and satisfy yourself! But smging I do contess I never touk to naturally ;—I 
have heard it indeed said that al! attempts of mice always reminded the hear- 
ers in the high notes of a saw under the process of sharpening ; and in the lower 
ones of en overcharged blunderbuss. Painful and bum:/.ating as this confession 
of my deficiency must naturally be to a delicate mind, devo ed to everything 
that is beautiful, yet I feelin making it I shall not suffer in the geaerous read- 
er’s apprecistion of my candor; sor whea I add, that all previous attempts 
of mine to *‘ warble my native wood notes wild,’’ had ever ended in a most 
palpable break-down. , 

But on this memorable evening, what a change came over me! It has often 
been a matter of conjecture whether opera singers and actors really fee!, them- 
selves, the same crquisite sense of crjoyment which they are capable of com- 
munieating to their hearers. I can answer uohesitatingly in the affirmative ; 
no:hing cowld exceed the eatrancing rapture which [ experienced from hearing 
the frst two lines of that my most delightful aria issuing from my own lips. 
My enjoyment was, Lowever, somewhat marred by the unpleasant voice of an 
individual, in what appeared to me to be one of the pi'-stalis, (they ought to be 
more particular whom they admit in such places,) which exclaimed “ Sit down, 
O’ Callaghan, and dun’, be making such a blessed fool of yourselt!”’ 

I, however, passed over the interruption with dignitied contempt, and pro- 
ceeded with my melody, which I have already intimated was Italian (but how | 
could have been acquainted with that language is, and ever will be, an undeve- 
loped mystery ; for never more than two words, and those the identical vivi tu, 
had / ever during my real matter of fact existence acquired,) in its commence- 
ment, but which ended, by some extraordinary association of ideas, with— 


‘And sure, ne’er a pitcher was found whole in Coleraine.” 


I had scarcely returred to the side scenes, where I waited, naturally expect- 
ing to be recalled to the front again by an encore, whea [ heard a storm arise— 
“Turo him out !"—' Kick him oat of the room !”"—* Pump upon him until he 
is sober!” and other similar inexplicable phrases. I immediately felt myself to 
be the object of another Tambuarinirow. I resolved, however, not to be over- 
powered by clamor, From the opposite wing I beheld the manager ia a perfect 
fever of apprehension, making the most expressive grimaces, aud violent pauto- 
mime, for meto be quiet. Little did he know that au Italian scene had warmed 
the bloud that was then beginning to simmer within me! I determined to ad- 
dress the aadience, aud facing them (so as to turn my back to the omnibus box,) 
[ boldly advanced to the orchestra, and bowing rever atly, and placing my hand 
on my heart, began my appeal ia very good English, although, I admit, with 
a slight Irish accent, but which the forbearance due to a foreigner mvst 
have pardoned. 

‘* An aliea aad a sojourner ic your land, 1 throw myself on the indulgence of 
a British pub ic, to which such an appeal was never made in vain !”’ (Cries of 
» OF, off,” here interrupted me ) “To that public, which within these very 
wa'ls I have so frequently throwa iato extacies of delight ''—(here a most un- 
seomly roar of laaghter checked my eloquent flow). “I will sot, however, be 
put Cown by an interested minority, or by the cowardly combination of a petty 
faction.” (Here I pointed to the omnibus box, from which I could see dis 
i\metly six heads belunging to as many middle-aged dandies, sibillating between 
their artificial teeth.) rs | scorn ye—I despise ye all!” At this instant I heard, 
distinctly, as if from Grisi, who appeared to be still at my elbow waiting for her 
cue, “ Dronk, per Dio!” 

At this last insult, [ felt the hottest sun that ever shono in Italy was no:hing 
| ke the fire in my brain. ‘Iam not drunk,” I indiguaotly exclaimed ; “J 
never was drunk—I never can be druvk: these base calumaies | can shake 
from me as the lion shakes the dew-drops from his mane.” (Here,I commenced 
shaking the visionary Grisi by the collar outil the room resounded with her 
cries.) “I care not for your hisses, nor fur your hootings ; they have no more 
eTect on me than the petty malice of a flea has upon the hide of a rhinoceros !”’ 
I must own I was agreeably surprised atthe felicity, the vigor, aud propriety of 
this beau iful simi'e— which, I need scarcely say, is perfectly original, and en- 
urely of my own conceptioun—when I was stariied with a voice murmuring in a 
low emphatic tone, “ Brovenam wimsece !” 

: What unear hly talisman at that moment actuated me, I dare not, cannot, di- 
vine. Unt! thea, my belief that I was Rubini might, Iam ready to admit, be 
a delusion ; bat I now felt perfectly persuaded of my real identity. I felt the 
workings of a poverful, unrestrainable mind; of an imagination forcible and 
lively ; of a sarcasm, like hot-spiced gingeroread, biting and burning. A con- 
vulsive twitching seized my nose—a rapidity of ut ersnce assisted the torrent 
of my ideas; and the scene, witha rapidity I never yet observed in the most 
successful pantomi-ne, changed from the Opera House to the House of Lords. 
Our host bimself was with equal celerity transformed to the Lord Chancellor 
(and very imposing he looked oa the woolsack); while the geutlemea in white 
lour-and-nine penny gossamers, made a most respectable bench of bishops. I 
commenced oae of my ch:racteristic orations—attacked both sides of the house, 
aod was alternately cheered by each as I abused the other; every thing an! 
every body seemed to writie and fall beaeath me— vhile my eloquence, like a 
¢ateract in hysterics, carried all before it; until at last mormurs of dissent 
arose, Tn vain the chaacellor rose to order—:he beach of bishops in a menac- 
ing attitade, each with his rigat reverend fist doubled bide him defiance—the 
peers on the cvoss-benches met those on the treasury—opposition fell foul of 
voth—a row ensued—and the house, amidst the smash o! glasses, aud the ex- 
ight hb lights, was declared adjourned; and I only recollect fee'ing a very 





‘ight baud about the nape of my neck, and finding myself somewhat fore bly 
*ected from the senatorial chamber, and a few minutes afterwards strolling pen- 
sively i Strand. 
oq felt a: this moment as a disappointed and wounded patriot ough: to feel. 
hediae scenes like this that the statesman foregoes the pleasures of rank,— 
sostid shin charms of domestic life,—and im wolates his glorious spirit on the 
a life of an of party? Was this the compensation for which a Fox wore out 
purchase a Pra ?—that a Burke squandere ! the richness of his intellect, to 
that a Citialae a * pension !—that a Sheridan died the death of a pauper?— 
snatched from ait after years of toil and energetic struggling, the crown 
iltaminating his mh cold clutch of death, just 2s the glittering bauble was 
weil henitentilena Teo wrinkled btow !” How jong this burst of eloynence 
»* KD0W not, if another meta norphosis of a more trauqui! 


me 





felt myself to be @ poet’ 
like a ; 


atmosphere, and the confusing noises 


ives of the senaie house, all disappeared ; and 
as the fresh breeze of the morning met me as I passed towaris Waterloo Bridge, 
I felt myself sliding by ‘short 


es easy s ;’ into a new and yet more beau 
tiful ex 
I gained ie idge. As I looked upon the venerable abbey,scarcely discern- 
ible im the th grey with the sanctifying influeace of Sagelicip-eiateries 


but now seemingly steeped in repose—at the vast roof of the Opera House, the 
arena of my triumph and my shame; and as I saw the nobie river gliding softly 
by, as if bearing to the distant ocean some secret and mysterious message, who 
shall say that my inspiration was of the moment, and that 1 was not a poet 
bora! To myself, my identity with some great and elevated being was beyond 
the admission of adonbt. Beautiful poetical images arose in my mind, unfelt 
and unknown before, but which only required the magic influence of such a 
scene, and the subdued feeling of such an hour, to start into breathless exist- 
ence. Every thing wore an unaccustomed garb ; the very shot manufactory 
03 tLe opposite bank of the river, which I had so often regarded as an unsightly 
obelisk, now seemed like a ruined column of Palmyra, invested with a spell of 
the past. The stone effigy of the forest lord on the Lion Brewery was to me 
the national emblem, guarding in proud defiance the opposite city. The sky 
above me, the wateraround me, the waning stars above, and their still dimmer 
reflection below—each and al] seemed clothed with attributes that they had ne- 
ver before possessed. I fel: myself soaring from things earthly, and to assimi- 
late myself with the heavens that were shining above me. Up to this hour I 
can confidently declare, that with the exceptiou of a rebus (the copyright of 


which I presented to my tobacconist at atime he was making some vague allu- | 


sion to an old ciger account), I never wrote two lines of poetry in my life (I am 
nut guite sure whether I ever read acouple); but on this new light illuminating 


leo , aallied 


| softer! y migh 
with ib years of Ee cote 








—at the opposite Parliament House,so recently the scene of such angry clamor, - 
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ass, was sbe the first maiden that an ass had to 

the donkey of her youth anol’. 
~ t.have been associated with all 

were new;” it might have 
the sharer of ber happiness, thee of her sorrows ! Feelings of — 
trop | oy es of me; @ love ae race seemed to an:- 
me. t a clinging to species, aud was evidently lapsing out 

poet into the philenthropies evslinedion of the prisons I te Wisives ian 
of which my stay was vot altogether the result of pure voluntary benevolence.) 
—of the captives I had cheered,—of the injured end oppressed, whose cause | 
had vindicated,—of the hospitals I had inspected,—of the charities I had sup- 
ported, came in a fluod to my mind, and gleddened my memory with their retro- 
ge pee I must be somebody else;—why, who could I be but 
The instant I felt conv'c'ion of thie change in my sex, which forthe reader's 
information, I beg to staic, was made with the same facilily a8 each of my pre- 
ceding transformations, new feetings of bashfuluess and delicacy seized me 
As an Irishman, | need scarcely say, I was always a modest maa; bot I bec 
to assure those who Save never been s2 metamorphosed, that that is a very dif. 
ferent thing to being a modest woman. The first feminine indi¢ation | expe- 
rienced, was a sisterly regard for my uvfortunate companion. My sywpathies 
were aroused for her forloru situation, ag wel] as for the affection which she 
testified for the brute companion of her thoughts. A sudden conviction that 
% © might heve wandered frum virtue’s track, flashed across me; and with all 
the benevulence, which was the primary churacteristic of my uew character, | 
advanced nearer to her! Puinting tu the other side of the water, where the 
Magdalene wes standing, | dwelt with al! the fervor and eloguence I could 
command on the excellencies of that Institu:ion, which had received go many 
of her erring sisters to its bosom; and where so mény lost sheep had been re- 
claimed. Nor did I forget to expatiate in glowing terms on the Female Peni- 
tentiary, aud promised, that even to her its portals should be opened ; aud that 
I would myself, guard her to its protecting walis. To all which suggestions 
she made no other reply, than chanting in a more Vigorous tone than ever, the 









that was veautiful, “ when love 











me, I felt 1 could have composed an Iliad off-hand, or turned the racing 


calendar into an epic. As it was, I actually extemporised the following son- | 
| 


aet— 
Earth has not any thing to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul, who could pass by 
A sight so touching iu its majesty : 
This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendor, valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm su deep! 
The river glideth at his owu sweet wil! : 
Dear Goi! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 


[had scarcely uttered, or rather improvised the concluding line, befure the 


and style impressed on the face of them, as intelligibly as the profile of our 
blessed sovereign is stamped on a four-penny piece (and any ove who takes the 


7 


claim); and yet, it is equally true that they were Wordsworth’s. 


with a more decent regard to the law of nature, and produced an offspring of | 
their own breed—a plump affirmative. Io a word, J was Wordsworth—aad | 
no misteke! 

Ouce more I was wandering by my own beautiful Ryda! water, with my be- 
loved Grasmere in the distance : those lakes by whose margins I had spent my | 
youth, my manhood, and new my declining age. The lofty Helvellyn was be- | 
fore me, whose mossy sides and rugged steeps I had so often clambered, aud | 
with the assistar.ce of my staff clambered still. I yet imbibed the same sour- | 
ces of inspiration from the same hallowed fountains ; and nature drank in with | 
my eyes, and filtered through my brain, generated life—immortal life—which | 
will live as long as song sha'l endure; and ouly die when the world itself be- | 
comes a sound, and a name. 

It ceitainly wasa remarkable thing that I should discover myself to be | 
Wordsworth, above ail other people in the world, in so sudden and so unex- 
pected a maoner: he being a gentleman, who, much as I respect him, I am 
ready to adinit has few tastes in common with mysel{—or rather | should have | 
said, with my every day self. Together we might be compared to whiskey- 
punch, a delightful and consistent beverage in itself, but formed of the must 
discordant and opposite materials. He, from his simple and transparent nature 
was like the pure element itself, aud from the love he bears his fellow creature, 
the sugar also ; while [ was the ardent spirit—al! tire and vigor, with, I must 
confess, the slightest possible squeeze of the lemon. (N.B. I never made a | 
simile until my transformation into Mr. Wordsworth.) 

It certainly is worth while to be a man of genius, if itis ouly for five minutes! 
I could hardly believe the evidence of my seuses, that this was the same 
Thames that I had so often passed over ou previous occasions, [1 then ouly 
looked like a broad and rather dirty piece of water with no bing to relieve its | 
monotony bat the quick succession uf cou! barges, and diminutive steamers. 
Such was my impression on vewing it as Mr. O'Callaghan, but how widely 
different as Mr. Wordsworth! The soft air gently played on the surface of 
the water, and dalled amorously with the willing ripp'es ; and the sinking moon 
alm st touching its own ceflection, formed a line of burnished silver uniting the 
material element with the upper world. The spirits of gentleness and peace, 
like ministering anzels, hung around, and cast their subduing spell over the 
regions. The very houses on each side of the river seemed wrapped in slum- 
ber, aad their vulyar attributes lost ia the deep repose in which they were bu- 
ried ; the wharves aud manufactories, flung into masses of deep shadow, lent 
a pictorial! relief to the silver brightness with which they were contrasted ; and 
the twinkling lights of the far-oif bridge, subdued by the distance, with the 
grey abbey dimly visible in the opposing lights of the departing night and the 
approaching morning, gave a picturesque finish to the enchanting picture. It 
certainly 7s worth while to be a poet, if 1 1s Oaly for five minutes! 

And certainly I did right to enter fu ly into the spirit of the character, as 
long as it lasted ; for the Muses and I were doomed to have but a short ac- 
quaintance. Ia the midst of my poetical abs:raciion, I was startled by a touch 
on the shoulder; aod I must observe, that if tuere is one part of my person 
that I feel more nervous about being touched upen than anocher, it is on the 
shoulder,—and, I believe, this peculiarity of mine is not remarkable. It was, 
however, no bailiff, but a woman, and that a lovely womar, who adopted this 
primitive mode of salutation :— 


Upvn his hand she laid her own ; 

Light was the touch, but it thrili’d to the bone, 
And shot a chilluess to his heart, 

Which fixed him beyond the power to start. 
Though slight was that grasp so mortal cold, 
He could not loose bim from its ho'd— 

But never did clasp of one so dear 

Strike on the pulse with such feeling of fear, 
As those thin figures long and white, 

Froze thro’ his blood, by ber touch that night. 


I beheld, indeed, a vision of all but supernatural beauty. Who would not 
feel a fuiter ug athis heart ia meeting at four o'clock in the morning, in se 
lovely a spot, a female form in white,—even [, Wordsworth himself, felt a pal- 
pitation beneath my upper ribs! I have said the figure was in white, but with | 
a liberal and fanciful d:stribut on of pink, inasmach as she wore pink ribbons to 
her bonnet, a pink sash streaming from her waist, pink etockings, and very pink 
cheets! Alone «t that hour in the morning, the lovely apparition, but for the 
last demonstration of color, would have looked like adenizen of the world of 
spirits. Although vot at all ghostly, there was still something “ singularly wild | 
and beautiful’ m ber appearance. To add to the picturesque effect, she was 
singing a plaintive air, which came op my baffled ear “ like the sweet south.” 
I had certain!y heard the strain before, for it saluted me “* like so:ne well remem- | 
bered air,” but whether in sone fOrmer state of existence, or at the promenade 
concerts, [ wili not undertake to determine. 

Where is the marble heart that has not melted over Sterne’s pathetic descrip- 
tion of Maria, the Maid of Malines, and her favorite goat? Shalla smile of 
derision pro‘ane the recollection of that mysterious meeting when I confess the 
object of the present fair one’s lameutation appeared to be ano:her member of 
the auimal kingdom! I[ could with difficulty catch the murmuring sounds that 
fell from her lips; they evidently referred to “‘ a conkey,’’ aud to some unfeel- 
ing suggestion of * wollopping him” if he “ didn’t go.” The bare suggestion 
of such a return to the faithful brute’s affection, seemed to fill the lovely wan- 
derer with emotion of indignant denial; and she answered ‘“ No, vo, no!” 
with an emphasis that at ouce assured you of the impossibility of such ungene- 
rous treatment. 

Immediately an unconscious sympathy arose in my breast for the unknown 
fair. It was evident she was in distress, or why should she be wandering from 








ber peaceful home, perhaps some rural cot, embosomed in jasmine, on the 








burthen of that favorite but mysterious ditty— 
* D'ye think 1 wou'd wullop him, 

No! No! No!” 

Just at the moment, when I flattered myself that my persuasions were about 
produciug the desired i.fuence on the wanderer, sud the emphatic “ No, no, 
uo” was dwindling into a faintly uttered negative, | was aroused from my 
dreams of universal philanthropy by a deep sepulchral voice, which mattered 
from beneath an vi! skin cape ** Move on.” 

Gazing at the form from whence this Inysiérious mandate emanated, I be- 
held in the waning moon-licht, a scarcely perceptible fgure, of more then ordi- 
j Mary height, clothed in sumbre habilimerts. A smile of scornfal meaning 
| played ou his features, as wi.h a cold and scrutinizing geze he surveyed us. 
| Awe and aston'shment tied my tongue! When I recovered my utterance, [ 
exclaimed, ‘* Who, and what art thou?” in the seme low and hollow voice he 
murmured, pointing to his culiar, ‘Iam A 45!” 

I had heard my grandfather speak of Wilkes and 45; as if 45 was the most 
interesting and taiked of object iu creation. I had heard the same venerable 
individual refer to those whu were out in 43; who were done by 45; and who 





consciousness of him whose words they were, came across me; they were un- | Were Deheaded, ruined aud * catawampously chawed” up by the redoubtable 


. . - . . | é > °* 4 t 1, , ? 1¢ ’ Tl , 
dowbtedly mine, and fresh from the mint of my brain, with my own thoughts; *’: but never did I expect tu behold with my matezsal eyes the mighty, 
| the mysterious, 45 himse'f. 


7 . ° } 
When the first feeling of surprise had subsided, I consistently with the new 


trouble of comparing my usual form of expression will easily recognize my Sheage iu my e€Xistence, revercuily curtsied ; the unearthly visitor, however, 
T wo atfirm- | ™4¢e no otherreturn to my salutation, than a grim smile, and im aa instaut af- 


atives, scholiasts declare, make a negative; but on this occasion, they acted | terwards passing his arm withiu my own (which with the consciousness of the 


recent change in my sex, I cvuld not but consider as an unwarrantable liberty,) 
he uttered in the same ceep toues, ** You must come along with me!” : 

Was this a messenger from the land of spirits come purposely to introduce 
me to the invisible world! Overcome with feelings of indefivite”awe and ap- 
prehension, I stcod still without testifying the slightest alecrity tu avail myself 
of this unexpected invitation. A frown, however, darkeved his unearthly fea- 
tures, and marks of impatience seemed to give them a human though avy thing 
but pleasing expression, a3 he sumewhat boarsely ejaculated, * What, won't 
you!” 

‘** Where wou!dst thou lead me to—spirit or man, I implore you say ?”’ I em 
quired, with that earnes ness of tone and expressive action which my friend 
Higgs (who does the leading mels-dramatic business at the Victoria) occasion+ 


| ally assumes in his best parts. 


* To the station-house, so come along, and don’: stand spouting there like a 


, blessed fool as you are!’ was the somewhat coarse rejoinder. 


A feeling of doubt for a moment crossed my mind, that this was after all an 
unearthiy messenger, aud not a plaiv, material, matter-of-fact policc-constable 
—bat it was but for a moment. The recollection of whom I| then was, and 
what had ever been my missiva, the object of iny beautiful and philanthropic 
exisieuce, immediately occurred to me. Was I not Mrs. Fry! and was it not 
my vocation to visit the ceils of ithe captive, the dungeon uf the distressed! 
How could I be more cousisteutiy, more hervica ly pursuing my destiny thaa 
in surveying the interior of a station-house!? Should I not there find opporta- 
uities for the display of my benevolence—ior the practical investigation of 
Lnose evils waich it had been the cherished desire uf my previous existence to 
ameliorate aud to reform ! 

Wish this comforting assurance, I without a murmur or further hesitation ae- 
companied my mys‘erious guide, leaving the luvely wanderer to frd her own 
way tothe Magdalene or the Peuntentiary. Arrived at the station-house, I 
was received by the inspector with a defereuce ani gravity worthy of my sex, 
and the disinterested object of my praiseworthy life. The worthy functitduary 
wes seated at atuble wih aa open buok before him; and, after a shurt colloquy 
with a subordinate official, he proceeded to write what J presumed to be, and 
have no doubt was, a brief record of the time when so illustrious a visitor as 
myself had honored the establishment with an inspection. 

My uame being demanded, when I uttered ** Elizabeth Fry,” the whole of 
the official party exchanged looks of wtelligence. Ip a moment alterwerds, as 
if aroused to a sense of the bonor su usexpectedly conferred upon him, and to 
the object of my visit, the inspector ruse, and with somewhat of an imperious 
tone awoke two vther biue-coa ed guard ans of the sight, who were s!umbering 
near the spot ou which I was thea standing. 

In a moment, the object of this movement was intelligible ; it was doubt- 
less to enable me to see the interior of the establishment, the ecovomy of its 
domestic arrangements, the order and Classification of its respective wards, and 
ihe safety and convenience of Us general construction. I immediately prepar- 
ed ‘o follow my attendants, who, late as the hour was, seemed determined to 
give my visit all the impoctanze it deserved, by ranging themselves into the 
toliewing procession :— 

Potice Insrector ! 
(With charge book iu hand, and pen behind his ear.) 
wo Pouce Constasces!! 
(With staves of : flice, and extra cuffs denoting they were on duty.) 
Myesgur!!! 
Gaotgr, 
(With a remarkably large and heavy key ) 

When fairly ushered within the interior of the establishment, my conduc‘or*, 
with great delicacy of tact, left me to make my own observations undisturbed ; 
but nut, however, uat.! they had pointed out a stone bench, oa which I might 
ruminate at leisure. 7” 

Iu the midst of my benevolent reflections on the propagation of crime, acd 


| the best method for checking is increase, I began to feel drowsy, and in the 


course of the deep siumper that followed, [ was visited with a most remarkabie 
vision. Not only was I Rubini, Brougham, Wordsworh, ard Mrs. Fry, but 
each and every of those disiimguished individuals at one and the same time ; 
although with a little coufusion of their respective attributes. As Wordswort’, 
[ saw myself vehemently appiagding Tapsters at the ** Cat and Pepper box ,” 
and again, with doubtful characters, on Waterloo Bridge With Rubiui, | was 
in fierce debate in the House of Lords, knocking to pieces in a brilliant reply % 
florid but illogical answer tu one of my crac k speeches. As Brougham, | was 
dispensing flannel petticoats, and tickets for a lying-1n hospital; aad as Mrs. 
Fry, I was standing before the fvot-lights of the I:alian Opera, ravishing the 
ears of adelighted and fashionable audience ! ' 

« Another change came o'er the spirit of my dream.” Before I was fairly 
awake, I found myself standing opposite Mr. Hall, the magistrate of Bow 
Street. How I got there is a mystery yet unexplained—whether I travelled on 
the tr.cmphal erch of a ra:nbow, ur on the more do.nestic vehicle of a broom- 
stick, or by the yet more common-place mediuw of the police omnibus, 3% 
mystery like the authorship of the lettersof Junius, and the murder of Mrs 
Donatty, yet to be explained. F will not, however, undertake to relate what 
passed on that my Srst introduction to that excellent magistrate, for my reco!- 
lection is, I am free to admit, rather confused. The circumstance, however, 
formed the subject of a cruel hoax, which some good-uatured friends pointed 
out to me in the newspapers of the following day. I merely insert it here as 
an instance how truth may be perverted ; the reader ia aware, from my own 
candid revelations, of the real facts. [ feel, therefore, already possessed of bis 
indignation when he reads the following pretended report of my examination. 

“Bow Sreesr. 

“A middle-aged gentleman of respeciable appearance, whose name was @n- 

tered in the charge sheet as Exizasetu Fry, but whose real cogaomen ap- 
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eared by some cards in his possession to be Cornetivs O’Cattasuan, was 
prs before Mr. Hall yesterday morning on e charge of being drunk and dis- 
erly. 

“Police constable A 45, deposed, that he founi the accused on Waterloo 
Bridge, between four and five o’clock that morning, talking in a very excited 
strain to a nymph of the pavé, and refusing to disccntinue at witness’s re- 
quest. Mr. O'Callaghan talked a good deal of spirite, and according to the 
policeman's testimony it was very certain that he had been making tolerebly 
free with them, 

‘Mr, O'Callaghan however vehemently repudiated the idea of his being in- 
toxicated ; but ucfortunately for the consis‘ency of his defence, a cool slumber 
in the station-house had not completely restored him to the customary er joy- 
ment of his intellects. -After a rambling speech, in the course of which he 
introduced very frequently the names of Lord Brovcuam, Mr. Worpswertn 
the poet, Signor Rusini, aod Mrs. Fry the celebrated philanthropist, he with 
the gravest face imaginable, thanked the worthy magistrate for his politeness 
in obtaining for him so excellent an opportunity of inspecting the prison discip 
line, which he assured Mr. Hall he should give a most faithful account of in 

his next report to the House of Commons. 

“Mr. Hall having expressed his satisfaction that the accused had been so 
much gratihed, fined him five shillings for being drunk ; and Mr. Coreelivs 
O'Callaghan, alias Lord Brougham, alias Signor Rubini, alias Mr. Words- 
worth, alias Mrs Fry, was accordingly discharged, with a friendly recommenda- 
zion not tu be in :o0 great a hurry to visit the court a second time.” 

Douglas Jerrold’s I!luminated (London) Mag. for Bic. 


GUY JOLIFFE’S STORY. 


The circumstances which I shall now relate to you, occurred in the fami- 
ly of a friend residing in a particular district of this state, where there is a num 
ber of Irish settlers, who thither followed the fortunes of their former m:sters, 
as servan's, Or in some way dependent, from choice as well as habit. They 
are generally industrious, sober and frugal, qualities not ofteu attributed to the 
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much vilified Hibernian race, but to say the least, more frequently found among 


the very humblest emigrants, than the malice or ignorance of prejudice is will- 
uig toadmit. Several of these people purchased ‘ claims’”—some made them 
—as you all ki.ow * squatting” is called ‘ making a claim,” probably a wes- 
tern refinemen: ofa term so obnoxious to censure in ears the least polite. Many 
still remained in the service of those who had induced them to wander so far 
into the wilderness, and among thuse was a merry, sharp-eyed little maiden, 
who for the want of a better, officiated as cook in the house of a gentleman. 

A p.rfect specimen of a peasant cuquette,was this Honor Egan ; false, vain, 
fickle. One day wavering to this pretender to her regard, the next, toa se- 
cond ; perhaps in the course of a week, three or four would have changed her 
fancy. Her besetting sin had been exceedingly fostered since her arrival in 
the settlement, she being the fir-t womankins of her class in the place, and as 
such, having immediately captivated every labourer wn mechanic employed on 
the builiings ; while her head, none of the s'eadiest at best, was soon com- 
pw turned topsy-turvy wih the rough adulation so abundantly tendered 
her 

Among the most urgent and favored of her suitors, was a tall, handsome fel 
Jow, wiih an onan cowplac: nt air,a singular lounging gait, which he 
seem d to think irresistibly graceful, and alow, coaxing voice with which he 
wooed her most assiduvusly, and as he had reason to hope, not in vain ; until 
sucdenly she whirled round and after a few whimsical gyrations, her fuct: ating 
fancy appearred to rest indubitably on a certain square shouldered, bull t-headed 
carpenter, far inferior to Mr Ulick Sullivan, in either good looks or smiabiliry 
of temper, surpassing him in self-conceit, and a saucy civility, scantily bestow- 
ed, whicn took mightily wih Honor, and struck her as something in manner 
particularly genteed. Ofa cert«inty, poor Honor w-s wofully perplexed ; what 
to do was the puzz'e—accept Mr. Ulick Sullivan, bis new log cabin and fertile 
claim, ur wait until the slight attentions of Mr. Micky Quigley becase more 
decided. _ “ Between these two unequal fires,’ her siuation was not the most 
agreeable ; sometimes aga.nst her inclinatiun, listening to the vehemently 
pressed suit ofthe gallant Ulick ; and again, having a]! her most pleasing hopes 
revived, by sone small increase of warmth in the glances of the cold-hearted 
carpenier. The distinction of being owner of aclaim had its weight, too, on 
Ulick’s side, but then again the supervority of rank conceded to tre mechanic, 
considcrably prepondereted in the balance for Mick. Besides, in his favor, be- 
7 nj all intrinsic advantages, glowed the inexplicable flame of a passion with as 

ittle reasonable fuel to supply it, as the passions of too many older and 
wiser frequently have, wherewith to keep alive theservice fire upon love’s tiny 
altar 

Matters were thus at a stand-still. Less elig ble pretenders had withdrawn 
from the field ; and Honor continued, patiently defending the fortress against 
Ulick, in such a way as still 10 leave him hope of eventual surrender ; she mean- 
while secretly expecting jevlousy might perchance drive the indomitable Mick 
to her relief. And so seriously cogitating how this might bes: be effected, as 
ene fine afternoon she wis sea ed busily plucking g:ouse for supper her young 
mas er entered the kitchen, swinging a large turd in his hand, and laying itdoww 
before herr, said, *‘ Look there, Honor, there’s a bird for you !" 
‘Oh the fine goose, Mr. George—what a beauty, sir!” 

* Goose !—no goose ; that’s a prairie crane ” 
“A crane, sir!—~see that now; a Airon crane, is it?”’ — 
‘No, a prairie crane, I tell you; and excellent eating when you keep 1: 


* 


awh le. But Honor, you had best take care; either I who have shot it, or you 
who will cook :t, rhall have some mischance. The Iud:ans call it an unlucky 
bird.”’ 


“Ob blessed day, Mr. George! away wid her intirely. Ob, dear sir, it 
will ruin us may be! Joho, John, I say, John Dooly, are you there, Joho! 
dor the love o’ Goi, carry that fowl to the storehouse, John Uuloocky is 1? 
Ob, wirra, wirra! me to cook an unloocky bird, and Mick to be in it the 
morrow!” 

Two or three days passed away ; no orders about the crane. Mr. Micky 
came and went in safety; he had shown a touch of tenderness, Honor forgut 
her alarm, and the bird also. But her mistress, on examin‘ng the state of af 
fairs one day, finding her larder scantily supplied, discovered the neglected 
crane, and, pleased with the unexpected addition to her table, ordered it to be 
immediately prepared for dinner, ooserving, at the same time, “ that store-house 
is filled with blue-bottles, Honur; there were a great many about the head of 
the bird, and if you can possibly spare time, I wish you would destroy them when 
you goto bring it in.” 

Houor was equally famous for the rapidity of her tongue and her powers of 
locomotion. A little wiry-sinewed woman she was. Ov she trotted to the 
store-bouse in quest of the game. and on her re-entrance found her lover Ulick's 
Pythias occupying a corner inher kitchen. This person was a sort of partrer 
in the farming scheme with the former gentleman, and had, as it were, a leit- 
banded interest in Honor’s acceptance of his friend’s proposals, hoping thereby 
to profit by her capabilities as cook and laundress, without additional expense, 
and wisely calculating how much more expeditiously and comfortably labor 
might be done, if they had a woman in the cabin to keep all things in readiness 
and order. A short, sturdy, square-built, dark little fellow was Pat Doran, his 
worn, heavy features betokening not the most pliable temper, and his slow, 
gruff speech carrying little promise in its accents, of deferential regard to the 
more delicate sex. After a blunt salutation, he plunged at once into the sub- 
ject of bis embassy—he had been deputed by his friend, Mr. Ulick, to bring 
WPlonor to the point at once, the suiter having been fvoled long enough, and now 
determining to endure the tortures of suspense no more. 

‘ Aod now, Honor, them's Ulick’s own words,” be continued, “ youre @ sen- 
sible girl, not like other wake lachrans, that never know their own mind, 
Come to the bit at once, woman; you know yourself you couldn't find a claner 
or cleverer boy, search the townland, nor Ulick; nov a kindlier or off-handeder, 
in the way of marriage—he'll take you at no dis short.” wo 

“He, he, he!” (Honor’s prattle always intermingled with a low giggling 
laugh, unless when replying to the reprimands she usaally suffered two or three 
times aday.) ‘He, he, he! I know it, Pat—yis, yis, I know that well—a 
clane boy, and asmart, and a purty boy, too—he, he, he! but maybe not the 
boy for me, after all’s said and done—he, he he !” ; 

* But the house, woman; your own house ; it’s many’s the brave clever gir! 
would attack it at helfa word. And the cows, and the oxen, and the hens, and 
the pigs, and the whate, and the cabbages—forbye time to yourself at pleasure, 
for your own aisement.” as 

“Och, thin, all very good !—very grand intirely, Pat—maybe too grand for 
me aguals of me, he, be, he! And mayde more than I want, who knows, he, 

e, he!” : 

‘And thin newer-to wet your fut—me still at hand to do a turn for ye, in or 
©ut,” pursued Pat. . ida sof 

“Och, civil ye wor, Pat! you'd make a lady ev me, I’m expictin’—stir the 
Gre, Pat; throw a stick on it, Pat, this crane’s to be roasted. And sv, Ulick 
sent ye the day—why did’ut he do his own arran’! he, he, he 

‘ Bekase you're such a hand at the off put—and he hasn't the face to draw 
yes or no at once from ye.” 

“Oh, thin, it’s face he wants! think o’ that, now! the Sackwardness of some 
boys is a credit—so he med you put the face upon it, Pat—iso’t it great ye've 
geta face betune yez! he, he, he! Saints av glory! there's the mistress, an 
the crane’s notdown. Oh. she’s gone by, praise to the— well, I've great loock 
Intirely wid Ulick an’ all, Pat, be, he, he !" 

_“ Well, say out your maning, 
eiddiness any time, with plenty to ate and drink of the best.” 





“ Ye’re not in airsest, Pat; he, he, he! have ye bought the tay things ?” 
_“*No, then,” he more quickly replied, his choler rising, “ ween a for 
Jim Golrick to do, that you fetched traikin’ from New York after ye, and now, 
more froin the cowld shoulder ye’ve showed him, than the faver, lyin’ at death’s 
door. We have such fools as him to provide the likes of that plenishin’ on 
unssrtainties.” 
: aan don’t be mad, Pat; there’s maybe more nor him thinks Honor worth 
er tay.” 

“Och, you’re at Ulick Quigley now, is it? then divil’s the ha’porth Micky 
cares for ye, but in the way of divarsion—put that in your sauff.” 

“Who made a witch o’ ye, Pat? but ye’re cunnin’, Pat—ye're 80 deep 
there’s no knowin’ the bottom av ye—he, he, he!” 

‘Thin may I be powdhered, but your mind’s deeper, and darker, and crook- 
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greater fool would be spendin’ his time on ye. And spakin’ of wells, to think 
of us, me and Ulick diggin’ out and stonin’ up the purty spring, as clear as the 
immortial river, and even to the steps for ye to walk intil it, and callin’ it ‘ Ho- 
nor’s spring,” bekase we thought how delightful you’d be drawin’ up the 
bucketfulls of water on a fine summer's day.” Pat grew louder and louder, as 
he became poetical in his eloquence, and Honor laughed on, he fivishing indig- 
nantly —* ye’ve chated us” 

. ‘ine what, Pat? Och, but I’m sharp to chate the likes o’ yez—he, 

e, he! 

“Oh, laugh away—the time we've lost, too”—he proceeded reproachfully — 
“the plum bushes and the wild rosies we’ve planted about the house.” 

“The rosies, Pat !—see that, now!—thin myself didn’t think they’d be in it 
at all, Pat— 

‘ He sent me 4 posie of the red rosies fine, 

But I sent him another of the rue mixed with ‘hyme’ "— 
lilted Honor with her most provoking titter, as she finally settled the crane on 
the spit, and at the same instant, the outpouring of Pat’s towering wrath was 
arrested by the sudden entrance of Honor’s lady. 

** Did you do as I desired, Honor?” she inquired. 

* Yis, ma’am—to be sure, ma’am, yis—ye mane the bottles, ma’am—yis— 
knocked ‘em every one to pieces, ma’am—only they warn’t blue about the 
crane’s head, ma’am—they wor black bottles, and tomaty kitchup ones, tco— 
but I smashed ’em all—ye’ll see ‘em whin ye step into the store-house, at the 
fut av the stairs, fur I hadn't time to gather 'em.” 

“* Why, good gracious !” exclaimed the lady, “ you did not surely break the 
bottles in the store house !” 

‘*Iviry one of ’em, ma’am.”’ 

** You could not be sv terribly foolish.” 

** Didn’t lave one of ’em, ma'am.” 

“‘ But why did you do so, I ask you, you stupid ’—her mistress almost 
screamed, for it must be borne in mind, ali through the discussion of her m s- 
deeds Honor trotied backwards and forwards incessantly, from one end of the 
kitchen to the other—to tne fire—from the fire—titting this—laying down that 
—putting saucepans on the tabies, and plates on the floor—tnrowing dish- 
cloths here, broums there, and in her effurts to settle things with an a:tempt at 
innocent unconsciousness of wrong-duing. making confusion worse than chaos ; 
while a low, running fire of her own chatter was kept up. with an occasional 
word of reply to some half understood denunciation of her mistress, whose 
temper, naturally irritable, was certainly tried to the utmost by the incongr'ities 
of Honor's m:stakes and misarrangements. The poor lady had also a defective 
utterance, which frequently, in the very torrent of pa~siun, brought ber to a dead 
pause at the mostimporant point, perhsps, of reprehensivn, thus giving Hovor 
an upporiunity of throwing in a word of defence; bu as, from her uever exactly 
at the time comprehending the full extent of her errors, that word was ‘oo ofte: 
80 misdirected acd misapplied, it rather increased than dimin shed the anger of 
her mistress. ‘* Will you please 'o stop fur a moment in your inconceivable 
bus‘ness, and tell me what you are bustling about in that corner—how could you 
commit ’—here the lady etopped short 
** Nothing at all, ma’am—not @ thing, ma’am.” 

“* How could you misunderstand ?”’ 

‘**So I did, ma’am—yes, indeed.” 

* Will you listen, I say—there are strangers for dinner.” 

“Sure I'll get 1, ma’am—I'tn as busy for iver an’ iver.” 

*: After the vnpardovable mistake you have just made.” 

** Sure ye tould me, ma‘’am—mustn't I do your biddin’!” 

“Told you flies. woman.” 

** Nota flv, ma’am—not a one livin’ fly.” 

** Blue-botile flies, I tell you—that was what.” 

** Blue-bottles, ma’am sure | kuew it—there was no blue near the crane, so | 
broke the black ” 

‘* Woman, you drive me out of patience!” 

** Sure, l’d be surry, ma’am, to drive yez any way.” 

** Silence! how snail | make you understand t” 

“I've my hearin’, ma’am—l've my hearin’, thank God!” 

* Will you cease till ask you one question'—I want dinner early ; is the 
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¢ Sup, ma'am! to be sure, five soup—yis —gettin’ it ready.” 

** Cau it be possible !—here are the vegetables—what have you done!” 

* Nochirg, ma’am—u’s the crane, ma’am.” Honor gave the spit a twirl 
—wh:pt a pot off the fire—her mistress looked into it, aud in a tove of hor 
ror exclaimed— 

** No veef in the pot !—where is the soup !—what do you mean?” 

“ The crene, ma am—busy wid the crane.” 

‘But where is the soup? don’t I tell you there are strangers for dinner, 
and y 

**The crane, ma’am—it's doin’ fine, ma’am.”’ 

* D.d I not teil you this morning to put on your soup t” 

‘To be sure, ma’am—but the crare it was.” 

“Did I wot order you to be particularly ig 

* Ob, Holy Virgin! yis, ma’am—I will—I am, I mane—but the crane.” 
‘*The crane! what had the crane to do with 1t!—how could you neg- 
lect 4 

“The crane, ma’am, that was all. Oh, heavenly! an uoloocky divil of a 
bird, that same gatne—an’ vefore Pat, too ; oh, sweet saints!” 
‘Tt is useless for me to do avything with such obstinate—" vad 
“All the crane, ma’am, intrely—it tuk me head off, the crane did, ma‘am.’ 
“T wish it had flown away with you altogether—” 

“Tne Lord save us! the crane atself, ma'am !” 

‘For you would provoke the temper of an angei’’—and off the lady ran, even 
angry as she was, not being avle any longer to conceal her laughter at the irre 
sistably ludicrous excuses and agonies of Honor, and the bewildered and as 
tounded Pat, who never suspected the tidy lutle housewife he hoped to secure 
fur his friend, had either so little brains, or so much heedless stupidity, as ap- 
peared from the present exposure. - "7 

‘On, blessed father! the rage she’s in, but it’s terrifyin’! That divil of « 
crane—the Lurd keep us from unloocky—stan’ about, Pat—she'll be on me 
again about the soup, whin she takes breath. Och, there’s no use in stickin’ at 
thrifles, tell Ulick.” 
* Tell him yoursell,” grouffly responded Pat; “you're not the sort, so I'll 
say uo more betune yez; farewell t’ye ;” and out he walked before she hao 
time to turn round. 3 | 
“ My, oh my !—oh, my curse upon that crane; divil a one of ’em will have 
me by rason av it. Och, the bottles stuck in J'at’s—where in the world has he 
one!—is it off intirely!—sure there was nothin’ iv ’em barrin’ the tomaty 
kitchup an’ a taste av sour beer. Oh, Mr. George, the sore shot ye med, sir! 
perceiving a shadow darkening the entrance ; but, the next moment, sobbing 
and weeping, she exclaimed, ‘On, Micky, Micky,’ as she discovered it ree, 
the favorite who unexpectedly stepped in, ‘is it you this misforthinate day ! 
and rapidly she detailed to the sympathizng carpenter her ill-luck and inju 
ries ; insimuating, as she concluded, that her head was always coofused when 
thinking of certain people, that the temper of her mistress was unbearable. 
and that she had sent a half-message to Ulick (though fearing she would soon 
repeut her precipitation,) that she might be compelled to accept the shelter of 
his house, for she had no place in the wide world o go, and no one to care for 
her, God help her! The three last assertions were gratuitous mig te 
try her fate with Micky She proved herself, on this occasion, an fg gee 
cian ; his pity was aroused ; his self-conceit alarmed; her tears, which he se 
down to himself, were sincere ; he was taken by surprise; it was not even in 
the cold, selfish heart of Mr. Micky Quigley to withstand it. 

“<* Hot tuts ! woman,’ he soothingly began, ‘ dry your eyes ; let nobody cow 
ye down this way ; if you cannot live here, why that’s enough. Sy: I must 
make my own av ye, at last—hould your tongue, not a word more wid ye—sure 
we're of one mind now, Honor, any how.’ 

“A few weeks ufter, Honor was assured of the prize she so ardently sought. 
and so unexpectedly gained. She became Mrs. Mick Quigley with ag iri- 
umph and rejoicing; and her husband, ina short time, baving settle ry : 
farm, when prairie cranes alighted on her meadows,so far from considering t em 
birds of evi! omen, she always expressed particular delight at their visits ; ye 
quently referring to the incidents which led to her union, and passionately de- 
claring, ‘ That same crane Mr. George shot, wes the Joveliesest fowl that iver 
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flew into glory ! 
Democratic Review for January, 1844. 
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Beauty and Bayonets. 
The following raph has been going the round of the papers :— 
aa oy ee = Bs. pe woe taw of Rhode Island does not exempt 
mili aty, a rested 
“lea an disoteying Fhe said law.” Sera eaten at = 
Now this is a regular Yankee trick. Jonaruan well k 
omg “the man who,” as Lord W:lliam would say. “ would S 
pa im Upon a female, unless in the expression of cordiality, isa wretch? It 
i cyidently, therefore, Jonathan’s idea, tiat a corps of American Amazons 
- - ay - a conflict with British troops, would be sure to carry albbe- 
— € calcuiaies that our gallant soldiers would scorn to strike a 
His Grace the Duke of Wellington, h i 
g owever, will pr t 
see foe J onathan. Steps, we understand, have ‘already epon abe = ibe 
— aig r a female batialion auxiliary tothe line; and more than one fair 
Sergeant, of a dashing appearance, and ina white uniform, has been seen in 
various country towns beating up for recruits. Nay, a very buxom young 
girl, apparently a mantua-maker, thus attired, passed “ Puach’s” Office 
terday with a drum, followed by a long posse of servant maids with their 


bonnets trimmed with ribbons, indicative of enlist i 

these female regiments is to be of a very showy dhamnaes : itheing tents 
ably supposed that this circumstance will facilitate their formation. Thatof 
the young ladies in the “ Revolt ofthe Harem” has been iudiciously selected 
by the Commander-in- Chief, and Prince Albert, we are informed. is devis- 
ing a new cap tocomplete it. ; 

_ The battalion is to consist of 800; the ranks to be filled principally from 
single ladies. The married, however, wil] not be excluded if their husbands, 
will allow them to enlist; which too many, perhaps, will be ready to do. 
The whole force is to be commande | by Mrs. Major-General Smith ; and at 
the head of the firs! company will b2 Mrs. Colunel Jones. One regiment is 
to consist of light cavalry, under Colonel Lady Tomkins; and among the 
names of the other officers, we may confidently announce that of Miss Cor- 
net Brown. 

We ought not, perhap:, to publish this information, as “ Panch” circulates 
on the other side of the Atlantic; but we doso, to let Jonathan see that we 
are prepared for him; and we hope thathe will take the hint, and not, pre- 
suining on the new stratagem of his, go plunging ihe world ia war. hen 
fair meets fair, then will come the, &c.; and if our country-women are not 
victorious any way,—“ Punch” has no nose, and will forfeit his cudgel. 








The Mendicity Market. 

There has beena slight advance in Pennsylvanian bonds; they are now 
quoted at thesame figure as tobacco-papers. For the Duke of York’s debts 
there is still a greatdemand, but nothing but the creditors has been done. 
The same flatness prevails in quotations of the “ Morning Post.” Since the 
Waterloo Bridge toll has been robbed, the shares have been looking up; 
ihey have advanced from 000 to 0, 1-95. Covent Garden prices have had a 
lowering tendency; the theatre closed at four, two, and one, and there has 
not been a single bidding since. 





Important Seizure of Soldiers. 

The other day, as coast-guard policeman J was doing duty on the Battersea 
shere, preventing the smuggling of penny Cubas from the adjoining cabbage 
gardens, his attention was arrested by seeing an individual watching the ar- 
rival ef the Lity, and winking violently ai the captain, who was makin 
motivns with his handto the man atthe wheel of the vessel. Policeman J, 
knowing the efforts that have been made for repealing the Battersea Union, 
Ws instuntly on the alert; and seeing a barrel put on shore, he felt under his 
coal toseethat histrancheon was ll right,and calmly determined to meet the 
worst, which policemen always do, instead of making the best of it. The 
late seizure at Dublin of a puncheon, containing six pistolsand twelve swords 
with old blades,—intended, no doubt, tocut the connexion between England 
and Irelan},—has thrown a oe upon tubs of every description, and it 
isconsidered a mark of disaffection to keep a water-butt. Policeman J, 
having noticed that the individual took possession of the barrel, and was 
ing to carry itaway, instantly came forward, and read the Riot Act, after 
which he quoted a few clauses from a recent statute, in order that he might 
not outs'epthe bounds of the constitution. The individual withthe barret 
was proceediog totry and laugh the matter off; but policeman J., with ex- 
treme caution, requested him to open it, when it was found to be crammed 
to the very lid—wirH so_piers !! 

The report was instanily spread, that the military had become the tools of 
the revulut onary party, and that twenty score of soldiers had been takeu in 
the very act of landing. We instantly sent our own reporter to the spot, and 
tuund that the soldiers alluded to were—red herrings!!! 





Court Circular. 
Atexactly 4 min. 3 3-4 sec. (Greenwich mean time) to9 a. M., Her Majes- 
ty rang for herthick walking shues, in order to proceed to the garden with 
Lady Peel. The scene vf intense expectation which resulted, may be more 
easily imagined than described. ‘The maker’s name being omitted in her 
Majesty’s in-door velvet-slippers, we could not obtain information as to their 
authorship of sufficient ¢ccuracy for “ Punch.” 

The Dukeof Wellington was io have taken snuff at a quarter past 4, p. 
m., but his Grace having lefi his box in his dressing-room, was compelled to 
wait until the return of a special messenger with the missing artic'e. It is 
reported that his Grace sneezed “ thrice!” but as the on pit is not duly au- 
thenticated, the public had better not be distiacted with unfounded obser- 
Va ions. 

Seconp Reciment or Dracoons.— Weare glad to see that the remounting 
of this noble and gallant regiment, receives attention from the right quar- 
ter. We hope soon to see ju-tice done them. No measure would give more 
general satisfaction to this section of the country. That regiment by their 
gallant and gentlemanly conduct, have created more union and good feeling 
between the citizens and soldiery, than any other, being compused chiefly 
of young volunieers, animated by a desire to share toil and difficulties to 
further the attainment of their nations glory andindependence. The Presi- 
dent in his Me«sage remarks: 

The expenditures of the War Department have been considerably reduce 
ed in the last two years; contingencies,however, may arise which would call 
for the filling up of the regiments with a fall complement of men, and make 
it very desirable to remount the corps of dragoons which by an act of the 
last Congress was directed to be dissvlved. 

The following is an extract from Secretary Porter’s report, accompanying 
the Presiaent’s Message to Congress. It will give the utmost satisfaction to 
this section of country and the entire West:— 

The first section of the same act [speaking of the Act of Congress of last 
year [converied the 2d Regiment of Dragoons, ater the 4th of March fast 
into a Regiment of Riflemen. The rigiment has accordingly been dis- 
mounted and the horsessoi¢. It is respectfully recommended that this provi- 
sion of that !aw be repealed, and the said regiment be remounted, and continu- 
ed asthe 2d Regiment of Dragoous. Thiscan be effected at a very modere 
ate expense—an advance of perhaps 20 per cent, on the amount for which 
the old horses were sold will furnish them with new and better horses. 
Their uniform has not been changed, in consequence of the quantity of dra- 
goon clothing on hand, and a hope that the result now recommended might 
be consummated. The extended frontier on our West is subjeci to Indian ex- 
cursi-ns— Many of he tribes are mounted, and it is inpossible eitherto 
overtake them, to protect the inhabitants, or repress the marauding of the 
savages by the small body of mounted soldiers which would be stationed on 
that frontier or in the Indian country, or brought to act against them. Ce- 
lerity of movement is required, and is of the utmost importance to the se- 
curity of our citizens. bis can, it is believed, alone be completely effected 
by dragoons, and the single regiment in service 1s not sufficient for the pur- 
pose. 

CAUTION IN THE Use OF Guns.—Never purchase or shoot with a gun that 
is not perfectly sound in all its parts, and especially in the inside of the bar- 
rels, and in the constraction of the locks; and whether new or second-hand, 
be well assured of its having been manufactured “ bona-fide” by a respect- 
able gun-maker, and not merely got up for sale, with a deceptive exterior, 
and a pirated name upon it. Never suffer a gun, atany time, to be held for 
a moment, or even carried, so as to be likely to come in the direction of eith- 
er man or beast. Never put your hand or armupon the muzzle of a gun, 
nor lean over it. Never blow into the barrel of a gun, whe ther loaded or 
unloaded. Never use a gun fur any other purpose than the onetor which 
it is obviously intended, and especially as a hammer,a mallet, a walking or 
a brush-beating-stick ; as a hook to draw the boughs of a thorn or tree to 
wards you; as a staff to “‘ bang dog,” to lean upon, or to support yourself ; 
to assist ycur fat friend upon a bank, over or out of aditch, or asa propora 
leaping pole, to help yourself over hedge or ditch; nor is there any occasion 
to take flying leaps, with it in your hand, however anxious you may be to 
display your agility. Never take a loaded gun intoa house, unless the 
or primers are removed, and the tops of the nipples rubbed with a glove or 
a handkerchief; the gun to be kept in your own hand or mmeteteip genase 
under a lock and key. Sporting Review. 

Arapian Srwpcicity.—Said Ford last evening to himself, but loud enough 
to he heard by Haffsize, his youngest Bedouin—“ I think we’ll have baked 
Indian to-morrow.” Haffsize instantly exclaimed, with his eyes sparkling 
with delight. “O, do; and let me go with you to catch him. And after 
he is killed, I want some of his skin ‘or a tambourin; it sounds better than 
goat-skin.” “ What asimpleton you are, child,” replied Thomas; “ Ldon’t 
mean an Indicnmn, but an Indian pudding.” “ fs that all ?” boule hae 
Haftv, and his bre ist heaved as if his precious little heart would burst with 
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CHAPTER V. 

First Appearance in Wales.—The building which we secured - .s = 
formances was @ large and empty house, in its arrangements very like the ho- 

ls of the Spanish noblesse ; an exteasive stable occupied the lower portion of 
Pr . this part was dedicated to the audience ; a way was broken above into the 
house, where our stage was formed, not very extensive, as may be imagined, 
pat still eufficiently large to answer the purpose. Behind the scenes it was al. 
most impossible to pass, in consequence of the room being very narrow and 
\imited in its dimensions. TI had, like all young actors who have the means of 
procuring it, & splendid wardrobe. In the play of “ Pizarro,” my Rolla’s dress 
yeas superb, and quite worthy the court of the Incas ; my royal master, Ataliba, 
was contented with a simple shirt, and a little drapery formed of glazed calico. 
My ambition prompted me to lose no time in producing that gaudy and attrac- 
hive play. 

The Welsh looked upon me with primitive wonder and delight, and if the 
world had at that time been free from the horrors of war, I should not have 
been surprised had many emigrations taken place to that rich and favored coun- 
iry, in consequence of the glowing splendor displayed in the costume and sce- 
nic illustrations. I died like a hero, amidst deafening shouts of applause, and 
the ill-concealed tears and sobs of many a Welsh beauty; those tears, how- 
ever, were quickly changed, first to gentle titterings, and finally to bursts of 
laughter. 

The company of actors was limited, and the principals were compelled to do 
the werk of the soperuumeraries. Our gallant army was in nubibus, and I pre- 
some that the represeatative of Rolla was never treated with so much respect 
before. It was of course essential to remove my body, previous to interment, 
and thus commenced the funeral procession :—Alonzo and Ataliba had each a 
leg; Cura and the blind man (who, by the way, had played four or five parts,) 
had each an arm. In the first place, one leg was put up—down went that, and 
theo they trie! the other ; one arm touched tho floor, one leg was flying in the 
air, while strong expressions were hovering about my lips, longing to have vent, 
for | was full of indignation at my beautiful tragedy-acting being destroyed by 
their awkwardness. At length they succeeded in getting half my dody off at 
one of the wings, and there { stuck fast, for there was literally no room to carry 
me farther; but fortunately the delicate, tender Cora recollected that at the 
jext entrance there was a fair chance of putting an end to my torture and the 
amusement of the audience. I was instantly removed, and every obstacle was 
vanquished. A fireplace was in that position, aud they literally crammed me. 
finery andall, half up the chimney. The curtain was obliged to be lowered im- 
mediately to relieve me from my agonizing situation, and | came down—amid 
the convulsive laughter of the whole company, and afterwards, to my own 
great amusement—the picture of one of the celebrated Mrs, Moutague’s pro 
iegees on the first of May. 

T\ e@ retrospect is infinitely more agreeable than the fact itself, although I 
yery soon got over my chagrin. For a few days, in my walks, I produced nearly 
as mueh amusement as my friend Liston in his palmy days, and mary a black 
and blue eye was turned upon me with somethimg more than a simper, as I re- 
minded the gazer of the absurd situation in which I had been piaced. 

On my return to Bristol, when the ** green leaves” had a'l * turned yellow,’ 
[ started on a pedestrian excursion witta friend, highly educated and accom- 
plished, for the purpose of visiting Berkeley Castle, with all its historical recol- 
lections, Chepstow Casile, the prison of some of the regicides of Charles the 
Martyr, and that most magnificent of ruins, Tintern Abbey. 

* * * * A most absurd circumstance occurred to me on my return te 
Bristol from this excursion. It was in the month of September, at which time 
the annual fair is held This fair is a great mart for the sale of horses, woollens, 
“and other sweetmeats,” as my friend Caleb Quotem says. I accompanied Mr 
Brunton, the father of Mrs. Yates, of the Adelphi Theatre, to ove of the cele- 
brated shows exhibited there. Aad here | must offer an apology to the gentle 
man presiding over one of those inte!lectual amusements for not recoll: cling bis 
name; as it 1s, however, my ioterest to cultivate the good will of my reader, in 
ihe hope that he will strongly recommend my chapters to his ** numerous friends 
and acquaintances,” § give him the choice of three names te select from ; and 
if he should fortunately bit upon the right one, i have no doub: it will be satis- 
factory to the injured individual. If it were not Scowiton, it might have beeu 
Richardson ; aod if wrong im both, we'll confer the hon rs upon Gyugell, We 
gazed with boy-lixe admiration upon the magaificently-atuired ladies and gen- 
‘lemen, their faces covered with brickdust, aod their lips—those of the gentle- 
men, I mean—with corked moustachios, while black raven hair bung in graceful 
profusion down their necks. Here we saw the chieftain of the castle dance 
with one of his female vassals, without the slightest affectation of pride or dis- 
tinction 10 any of his movements ; one moment exchanging the graceful bolero 
for an Irish jig; at the next, elevatiog at arms’ length the active columbine, 
whove performances were, of course, reserved for the pantomime. Here stood 
a dwarf under the wiag of an Irish giantess, and dark lowering banditti arm-in- 
arm with the ladies of the court. There reclined the Bieediag Nun, witha 
fond recollection of the world she had left, regaling herse!f with ber favorite 
beverage of gin-and-water; while the pot boy looked on with admiration and 
wonder, to see how one spirit despatched the other in so brief a period. The 
deep sounding gong at length sent forth its funeral sounds, and called these 
artists to their vocatiun. This, however, was only a lure to induce the 
people to lose no time, but be good-natured and part with their little six- 

pences at once. This outward stage was no sooner cleared than up we 
mounted and paid a shilling each for a front seat; but judze of our confusion, 
or rather that of Mr. Brunton, who had been so long a disciple of Thespis, that 
it was impossible for him to escape the lynx eyed manager, proprietor, and mo- 
oey-taker. ‘* No,” said the multifarious functionary, with an evideatly wounded 
spirit, and with a huskiness in his throat which seemed the index of profound 
sensibility—though justice compels me to say I believe it arose less from the 
Jatver feeling than from an early use of spirituous liquors—*‘ no, times is bad, 
\o be sure, but not so bad as to allow us to take money from our own breth- 
ren.” | immediately retreated to give way to some ovherapplicants for tickets, 
and should have been grateful if a trap-door had at that moment opened and en 
gulfed me. I felt the force of sauve qui peut, but did not dare to take advan- 
tage of it; I therefore remained a living monument of alabaster. My friend— 
‘he blushed this once, who never blushed before.” Well, Scowton, Richard- 
son, or Gyngell, called loudly for an aide-de-camp, who came quickly to the 
spot, received hia orders, daried off in an instant, glancing obliquely at two such 
distinguished personages as I presuine, from his orders, he considered us, while 
we were requested to wait a moment. 

Now be it known to those who are unacquainted with the fact, that on all 
occasions when royalty honors the theatre with its presence, the manager Is al- 
ways in waiting, in fall court suit, and, with a silver candlestick in each hand, 
he precedes the royal personages to their box, backing the whole way, like a 
well-trained horse. Qur conductor appeared, "tis true, not in @ court suit, nor 
with silver candlesticks, but observing all the proper forms and ceremonies, by 
preceding us in the same way, carrying a large sieve of sawdust, which he 
sprinkled before our steps as we descended the platform leading to the most 
conspicuous and distingue seat that could be prepared for us. The astonishment 
of the audience at chis extraordinary parade is indescribable ; and not even the 

magnificence of the appointments, the splendor of the scenery, and the ez- 
traordinary beauties of the poetry could arrest their attention ove moment ; 
they undoubtedly looked upon vs as foreign princes travel ing i7coge 

! ought to have mentioned that the preceding summer I had played a short 
engagement at the Haymarket Theatre, and thus laid a foundation for my 
speedy return to the metropolis at one of the larger houses. My debut was in 
the character ot Frederick, in Lovers’ Vows, in which I had every reason to be 
satisfied with my reception; my second part was that of George Barnwell, and 
then I appeared with my friend Sowerby in the Doubtful Son, in which p'ece 
7 sustained a@ very prominent character. I have already spoken of the extra- 
ordinary acting of Sowerby, and he certainly had the merit of puzzling the 
sities. ‘There was a wildness and extravagance in his style which frequently 
excited the risible muscles, and again there would be a burst of genius that 
would be hailed with rapture. 

The judgment of Colman as a critic always ranked high ; and he, after 
WKnessing his performance in the above play, left the theatre with a doubt 
he could lll express. “In short,"’ said he, ‘* I was never so much at fault, for he 
‘8 either the worst actor I ever saw, or decidedly one of the best.” 

A Sowerby has once more stumbled on my path, I cannot refrain from re- 
Seen an anecdote of him which occurred in Glasgow. He was on intimate 

os ms with a Mr, Monigomery, a near relation of the Earl of Gosford, and 
const eoymed oame was Barry. This gentleman had al! the advantages and ac- 
was —_e @ppertaining to his position in life : he bad finished at Oxford, and 
by no + ene & short time in the army. His qualifications for the stage were 
of some three — to kis natural and acquired talents ; he had a private income 
ways funds wma pounds a year, and, without being parsimonious, had a'- 
erby, who\ was sion protect him against the petty accidents of life. Sow- 
and although ante the most careless of mortals, frequently borrowed money, 
as frequently. negle hed not a particle of meanness in his composition, be almost 
ousdaite ca to return it. On one occasion, being pressed for twenty 
p bi Upon Montgomery to borrow the sum, but the latter decidedly 
— wey Per. ag that the other, though sufficiently honest, was a careless 
ene Ke Mettgnaeey ihe Consequences of breaking his promise to return ; 
’ » Rad in consequence, on one or two occasions, seri- 
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so voll Rinbilis with entuest, 

- sabre eed emeretas ome in dudgeon;-but- 
turned within half ar hour, apparently ind ferent to what had occurred, and aaid 
“ Well, if you'll not advance me aay money, I presume that you’ll not object 
to walk with me.” “Certainly not,” was the reply. He was muffled up in a 
great coat, which did not at all accord with the season, but Montgomery knew 
it was idle to thwart him a second time, and quietly submitted to his eccentri- 
city. They went to the Salt-market, at an hour when the place was densely 
crowded with merchants and men of business, and when they had arrived in the 
heart of the vast throng, and from which there was no possibility of retreat, 
with a daring fully equal to aay of the exhibitions of Rob Roy on the same 
ground, Sowerby turned quickly round upon his victim and said in a calm tone, 
“T must have that twenty pounds.” Montgomery, treating it in half jest, half 
earne:t, agained refused. Sowerby then grasped his arm, at the same time 
renewing his entreaties; but Montgomery, notwithstanding his extreme amia- 
bility of disposition, at length was roused into a strong feeling of annoyance, 
and rebuked him rather sharply. Perhaps there never was a man more sep- 
sitively nervous than Montgomery upon any point that could by possibility 
bring him before the public out of his vocation, more especially when composed 
of all classes, such es were assembled in the Salt-market. Sowerby knew this, 
and played w'th and tickled his victim like a trout, till he arrived at his object. 
He then, with a cool determination, and which the other knew it was vain to 
trifle with, repeated “I must have the money, os I'll publicly expose you.’’ 
‘‘ How !” said Montgomery, ‘“‘ what do you mean!” ‘Simply this,”—he then 
partially unbuttoned his coat, and displaved beneath a harlequin jacket with all its 
gay parti-colors and richly spangled. ‘‘ Now you will walk with me in this dress, 
or lend the mopey.’’ What was the result? Twenty pounds were immediately 
advanced! Poor fellows! Both have quitted this earthly scene to be more 
justly dealt with. The one died from the effects of over sensibility, arising 
from the failure of his hopes ; the other in sheer insanity, calling out—‘‘ Saddle 
White S urrey for the field to-morrow.” 








CHAPTER VI. 

And now the time draws near towards the accomplishment of the ultimatum 
of my ambition as an actor—my removal to one of the great national theatres. 
The instances have indeed been rare for one so young to obtain an engagement 
in the metropolis, and that nut speculative, but for three years certain. 

My farewell benefit was announced in Bath, and I did not neglect to afford 
the public every opportunity of seeing me previous to my departure. I fan- 
cied that I could trace deep dejection in the countenances of all the fair, and 
even a shade of thought and regret among the other sex. I felt forthem; but 
the die was cast, and I must leave. I had never yet, by any accident, strung a 
couplet together, but was vain enough to imagine myself capable of anything. 
I advertised a farewell address, without considering how I was to write it ; dut 
within the last three or four days the necessity of the case urged me, in the 
greatest alarm, to make the attempt. The aunounced play was The Royal Oak. 
in which [ sustained the character of Charles. The leading incidents of his 
wandering life after his defeat were depicted, his concealment in the oak, and 
his final escape to France. The foilowing lines, spoken in character, were the 
brilliant effusions of my fancy :— 

“*My dangers o'er, I come with grateful heart 

To you my patrons of the scenic art; 

For, after all my ‘scapes, tis you alone 

Woo prove my shelter, and protect my throne. 

But for your kind applause, the friendly oak 

In vain had spread its branches for my cloak ; 

In vain my ship had stemm'd the briny deep 

To bear me safe—its future monarch keep. 

Oh, fatal hour! when faction’s noisy crew, 

With hellish din, blood from their monarch drew ; 
Then, not content, but wih revengeful ire 
Denounced the son, the partoer of the sire— 
Expeiled to foreign shores their native king, 
Plantiog in Albion's fame a mortal sting. 

But now, how changed, how blissful is our state ! 
When God-like reason holds the reins of fate, (Applause.) 
And pa'riots firm in couutless numbers stand, 

To blast the traitor to his native land ! 

Where all are arm’d—their enemies defy— 

Like Britons conquer, or like Britons die. 

(Tumultuous applause.) 

But this theme ended, every inmost thought 

Flies to my tongue, grateful for your support. 

’Tis vow three winters since | met your view, 

A candidate for honors gained by few. 

Though cold the prospec: of the adventurous day, 
Your smiles, like sunshine, cheer’d my drooping way, 
Its rugged path made smooth, and to my sight 
Hope’s fairy visio 1s spread a new-oorn light; 
Banished, by slow degrees, my nervous fears, 
Holding in bondage that which now appears ; 
Humble my merit, and without a claim 

To be recorded on the roll of fame, 

Whose fustering care may lead me to the goal 
Where just ambition rouses all my soul. 
But if my fate, regardless of my zeal, 
Should crush those hopes which now I truly feel, 
Remembrance's sweet pledge, still—still will check 
Tu’ impatient eye, that views my early wreck.’’ (Cheers) 


I was looked upon in Bath asa dramatic child of their owa rearing, and my 
benefit was greatly successful. About two days after this event | was walking 
in Sidney gardens, and encountered a man who has since attained a very cousi- 
derable celebrity. He had made his appearance in Bah in the character of 
Macbeth: I cannot sufficiently call to wind the nature of his success, nor did | 
know his ulterior views with respect to the profession I believe he had pro- 
duced one or two plays in Ireland, but had never undergone the ordeal of a 
London audience, without whose fiat fame is not greatly to be acquired—it was 
Sheridan Knowles. My acquaintance with him was at that period limited ; he 
had then, as now, an abstracted air, and a peculiar eccentricity of manner. He 
stopped short, and looking me full in the face, paused for a minute. I won. 
dered what was to be the result. He then said, with great quickness of 
manner, ‘‘ How are you, my boy?” 

** Quite well,” was the natural reply. (Another pause.) 

**T am going away to-morrow morning.” 

As I was not aware that I had the right to make any reasonable objection to 
that arrangement, | simply said, ‘‘ Indeed!" (Pause again.) 

“Yes ; can J take any letters for you !” 

‘* Where are you going !” 

“T havn't make up my mind yet ;”’ and thus finished our colloquy. 

Aslam fearful the reader may labor under the impression that I am too 
faultless a person, I will, to put myself on an equality with other men, narrate 
one of my follies. It was proverbial among actors that in the neighboring city 
of Bristol the announcement of a farewell! benefit operated as a signal for the 
public not to attend. Whether it arose from acuteness of sensibility, or the 
striking of the debtor and creditor account, I know not; but, from the great 
pradence exercised in that part of the world in all manner of business, I pre- 
sume it was the latter. I was, however, satisfied of the impossibility that this 
neglect could occur ¢o me, and my name flourished at the head of the bills for a 
farewell oenefit, previous to my appearance at the Tneatre Royal Covent Gar. 
den. The morning came, and it was not necessary to procure the aid of the 
police to keep uff the people from rushing to take places; the night followed, 
as in duty bound, and displayed ‘‘a beggarly account of empty boxes.” Upon 
summing up the accounts with the treasurer, [ found myself one guinea richer, 
and I jest:ngly said in the green-room that I would expend that sum in a card of 
thanks in each of the papers. This was understood to be, and which in sooth 
it Was, @ Satire upon the abominable meanness of a majority of the performers, 
who were in the habit, after their benefits, of returning thanks in the most ab- 
ject and servile manner. My threat afforded them an admirable opportunity of 
being revenged upon one who had always loudly declaimec against so vile a 
practice ; they therefore defied me to execute it. That was enough, and I ac- 
cordingly lost no time in expending my surplus in three newspapers. I think 
the card ran thus :— 

‘Mr. Abbott begs leave very respectfully to return his heartfelt acknowledg- 
ments to the Bristol public for the very distinguished patronage with which he 
was honored on Monday eveving—a patronage he could only claim by the length 
of time he has been devoted to their service. Mr. Abbott has great pleasure in 
assuring his friends that he sustained no loss by his benefit.” 

I had one or two simple-hearted friends who took this affair literally, and 
said that I was very fool.sh for thanking them for nothing; the city generally, 
however, was not quite so innocent, and took the matter in great dudgeon. It 
created a sensation, and a resolution among many not to suffer me to appear 
again the short remainder of the season. But, as on all similar occasions, I did 
net want for the support of many ardent friends. Mre. Davison, formerly Miss 
Duncan, was there for a few nights, and appeared in the character of Letitia 
Hardy. What a charming actress she was, and her beautiful Scotch melodies 
hong with such thrillmy accents on the ear. She is still living, one of the 
brilliant remains of the olden school, and whose memory ought to be cherished. 
If self did not interfere, | really oelieve that I should find no limit to my admi- 
ration. Well—I played Doricourt, and the moment my voice was heard at the 















wings, a storm of hisses and 


meee ag piow _— | ‘ : 
‘If any of those persons who are so liberal with their disapprobatio f 
me the favor to meade till the end of the performance, I’! es wanes 
ally to what they may demand, as @ man, not as 9 coward, who sneaks into the 
theatre, and, under the pitiful pretence of having paid his admission.m 
conceives he has a privilege to disturb the respectable part of the audience by 
his ill-timed malignity.” 

_ I completely triumphed, and was certainly not at all displeased, on my leave 
ing the theatre, to find that my universal challenge remained unanswered. 

Here was a silly, daring act, totally ir opposition to my own natural character 
and feelings, and to which I was driven by a false sense of pride, on being urged 
by those whose opinion I ought carefully to have avoided. How casy is it to 
commit these follies—how impossible to recal them! The strong pulse of me- 
mory awakens many a throb we would willingly shrink from; and the pains of 
retrospection are frequently more trying than the immediate and positive ills 
that we daily encounter. To endure is easy—to reflect is fearful! The gush- 
ing tide of thought, how quickly is it excited ! 

But a truce with reflection, for I am now on my way to the great metropo- 
lis—that Babe] of sounds, that focus of ever-varied genius, that school of 
science, that sink of iniquity, and yet, that seat of high virtue and never fading 
honor—London. 

After undergoing all the formule of introduction to Mr. Harris, the principal 
proprietor and manager of Covent Garden T eatre, and the still more awful pre- 
sentation to Mr. Fawcett, the prime minister, alias stage director, I awaited with 
trembling anxiety the tirst fearful interview with that many-headed monster, the 
public; my fears, occasionally sinking my spirits to the lowest point of human 
misery, and then again those bitter throbs were counterbalanced by my hopes. 
But, alas! 

‘* What are our hopes ! 
Like garlands on afflictions forehead worn, 
Kissed in the morning and at evening torn,” 


I appeared, greatly against my own desire, in the character of Florian, in 
The Foundling of the Forest. I felt the impossibility of laying the foundation 
fur future hopes in such a character and in such a play, but I was sacrificed to 
the taste of Miss M t, also engaged from Bath, and who wished to appear 
as the Unknown Female, although she had previously been a member of Co- 
vent Garden. What wasthe consequence? My reception was as brilliant as 
an actor could possibly expect, with the opportunities allowed him in the repre- 
sentation of such a character, and I went joyfully home, greeted with the con- 
gratulations of many dear friends, and fuil of anxiety toread the laudatory effu- 
sions in the press of the following morning. Imagine my horror on perusing 
the “* Times” as soon after daybreak as I could procure the paper; where, 
instead of the laurels prepared todeck my brow, I found my success was very 
problematical. The s:upid public, who the night before had been so extremely 
liberal with their applause, were entirely in the wrong in supposing that I had 
any merit, and the Times jostly reproved them for their simplicity. A friend 
of mine, who was present, and felt great interest in my success, but whose 
judgment, or rather want of it, was entirely swayed by the leading journal, 
upon being asked what he thought of my appearance, very innocently replied 
that he could not really say, for he had not seen the Times yet. That zevere, 
though admirable journal, at whose appearance on his breakfast table the ac- 
tor trembled, ut whose fiat dwelt all his hupes and fears, coolly remarked— 
“We may easily judge of the good taste of the debutant frow his selecting 
such a play as the Foundling of the Fores for his first appearance before a 
London audience.” Toe very basis of this criticism was founded upon a feel- 
ing which was incorrect, and the manager's selection gave me, even before my 
appearance, the greatest possible annoyance The fact is that my engagement 
was made with the Cuvent Garden proprietors in consequence of « disagreement 
with Mr. Charles Kemble, and it was for'uvate for me that areconciliation took 
place between the parties, relieving me from the great responsibiity and the 
appareat vanity of filling up the immense vacuum occasioned by the loss of se 
distinguished an actor, aad so bright an oriament to the profession. The natu- 
ral consequence was, that I had by slow degrees to climb the Parnassus mount, 
and to consider myself peculiarly fortunate that I was enabled to gain a footing 
vp so slippery a path. 

During my first season the ci-devant “Young Roscius” returned tc the stage, 
and was engaged at Covent Garden at the evormous salary of fi! y guineas per 
night; he was greatly attractive, and his engagement afforded me many oppor- 
tunities of gaming favor with the public. 1 performed Southamp'on to hs 
Essex, Lysimachus to his Alexander, &c., and at length arrived at the distine- 
tion of being called by the Times his rival! Then all was forgiven, all 
orgotten, and I thought, as all the world did, that the Jimes was deservedly 
fhe best journal of the day. 

Of what fickleness, what caprice, is the public composed! ’T's true the 
people went in crowds to witness his return to the stage; but where was the 
euthusiasm which formerly greeted his appearance? At the early period of his 
career the spirit of criticism slept, not slumoered; all was rapiure! no alloy 
was mingled, in order tu a give a sterling quality to his performances. ‘Tis 
said that on one occasion the House of Lords adjourned to wit: ess his repre- 
sentation of Hamlet; the philosophic abstractions of Hamlet, froin a boy whose 
delight was playing at maroles! And yet so great was the infatuation that the 
master spirits of the age, emoracing such men as Pitt and Fox, were first and 
foremost in doing homage to his real or imaginary genius. If his head ached, 
and that perhaps accompanied by a slight fever, he was unable to perform, then 
the agitation of the fashionable world was not to be described ; the rush of 
carriages to the door, the numberless inquiries, the trembling anxiety with 
which they heard the response, the issue of bulletins regularly sigoed by the 
physicians—a'l proved the folly and madness of the people. Aficr an absence 
of some years, during which he had graduated at Cambridge, he returns te the 
stage ; curiosity excites for a time, but evthusiasm no longer ex'sts ; he walks 
the streets comparatively unnoticed. Has he less talent? No, lis is decidedly 
improved. Then wherefore is this falling off Go, ask fashion! I will not, 
however, accuse the London public commonly of caprice. The Siddons, the 
Kemble, maintained a sovereign and despotic sway over their taste, and 
notwithstanding the extraortinary revolution produced in the theatrical 
world by the appearance of Kean, not a laurel was withered upon Kemble’s 
brow. 

When I first became a member of Covent Garden Mr. Faweett held the 
reins of management, in consequence of the retirement of Mr. Kemble from 
that position; he had great experience to guide him; but he unfi rtunately pos- 
sessed a dictatorial manner, and a want of that refinement and education which 
had so distinguished his great predecessor. In speaking of his public position, 
however, let me pay homage to his private virtues—he was a tender husband, 
an affectionate father, and a warm friend. During my first season a play was 
produced called The Student of Salamanca. The author was Mr Jamieson, 
a member of the bar, anid who had been particularly successful in severa, light 
pieces, produced at the Haymarket. Mr. Jones and myself were the Students, 
and it occurred to me in my character to say, ‘‘my danger was imminent ow 
these words had scarcely passed my lips wien a dark and lowering | v0k dimmed 
tne countenance of the manager. I saw that something was wroug, but was 
quite at aloss to guess the cause. At the end of the scene, unwilling to mox- 











tify me in the presence of the company, he beckoned me aside, aud said, 
young man, do you know what you said!” I changed color, feeling that 
something fear‘u! had occurred ; I replied, very much agitated, that [ was not 
aware of any error. ‘‘I thought so; do you know where you are? you are in 
London, not in Bath.” The fact was so self-evident that I did not attempt to 


will immolate you—the eyes of the great metropolis are fixed upon you. 
thought you were a well-educated young man, but I have been deceived, grossly 
deceived.” The effect of this tirade may be more easily conceived than de- 
scribed—my face flushed, my heart beat, and I at length mustered courage to 
say, ‘“‘Forheaven’s sake, sir, pray tell me; I am extremely sorry—deeply re- 
gret, but pray tell me?” The kindness of his disposition got the better of his 
pedantry, and, seeing the agitation under which I was really suffering, he re- 
plied, ‘do you remember that you said your danger was imminent? Now, sir, 
there is no such word in the English language—it is eminent! !’ Need I men- 
tion the unbounded relief this explanation gave me; I quietly suggested the 
difference of their significations, and was never afterwards troubled with any 
corrections. He was a man of sterling qualities, and great professional talent ; 
somewhat like a melon, as his friend Colman said, ‘rough without, smooth 
within.” . pe 
Ihad the advantage of an original character about this period, Lothair, in 
The Miller and his Men. It was a melodrama of more pretensions than the 
usual run of pieces of that description; it had also the greet advantage of some 
exquisite music by Bishop, aud of charming scenery from the pencil of those 
delightful artists, the Grieves. The effect produced in the last scene with the 
explosion of the mill was perfectly electrical. When I went forward to an- 
nounce its repetition, the people stood up ¢n masse in the pit, waving their 
hats amid shouts of ‘** bravo!” 

And now to a subject of real interest to the true lover of the drama: the 
Thalia of the British stage, Mrs. Jordan, returned to the boards after the lapse 
of—pray pardon me, reader, for upoa my life, I don’t recollect how long. She 
had been separated from the Duke of Clarence for some time. They had lived 
together for twenty years, and she had given birth to ten children ; it was ber 
boast that during the whole of that period they had lived in the most perfect 
harmony. The shock upon her nerves, produced Dy the separation, was fear- 
ful, and the brief remainder of her life was clouded by misfortune, Inthe deed 
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of separation it was expressly tiple! ies the should not return to the stage, 
under certain penalties ; permission was, however, graniej, as she was most 
anxious to make some provision for a branch of her family unconnected with 
the royal duke. The circumstances which ted to her parting with hie royal high- 
ness, and thus destroying a tie which» was almost haliowed by time and the 
most exemplary conduct on her part, were of a political nature. The suc- 
cession to the throne was hanging upon a slender thread and the duke after- 
wards entered into the matrimonial state with a@ princess, whose amiable 
conduct and deportment afterwards won the hearts of the whole British peo- 

le. . 

. Scandal, with all its deadly venom, is nurtured in an atmosphere so foul that 
nothing pure can approach it ; and although the duke had made most liberal 
provision for Mrs. Jordan, yet there were not wanting thousands of tongues to 
assert that she had been deserted and left to penury. Most scurrilous attacks 
were made upon the illustrious duke, but Mrs. Jordan’s high sense of honor and 
justice would not permit her fora moment to countenence the infamous ru- 
mors; she immediately pablished a reply to those atacks in the followiog 
words :— 

“I fcel myself bound most publicly and unequivocally to declare that his li- 
berality to me has been noble and generous in the highest degree.” 

It is therefore evident that her return to the stage originated from a laudable 
anxiety with regard to the interests of her children, and not from the remotest 
idea of casting any reflection upon his royal highness. 

Mrs. Jordan’s re appearance, on tuis occasion, was in the character of Donoa 
Violante, in Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy of The Wonder, on which occasion I hed 
the good fortune to enact the part of Colonel Bristun, and I may indeed reflect 
with pride that I have been associated with the most illustrious names in the 
modero dramatic world, Twat no ill-feeling cou'd have crossed the mind of the 
duke is evidenced by the fact, that the late Eirl of Munster and one of his 
brothers attended her on this occasion wih ‘he most respectful and filial devo- 
tion. Her agitation was extreme, and, supported on the arms of each of her 
sons, she approached the siege. No sooner did she appear—no sooner did that 
voice, the very essence of melody, fall upon the ears of her delighted auditory, 
than she met with the most rapturous greetings. The luxurious joyousness of 
her laugh, when she turned the tables upon Don Felix, was electrical, and many 
a one of the spectators who had witnessed the glowing honors of her bright, 
her brilliant career, felt the youthful vigor of his frame return, and again grew 
young in allhis recollections. It was beautifully said by a distinguished critic, 
‘‘ Her smile had the effect of sunshine, her voice was eloquence itself—it seem- 
ed as if her heart was always ather mouth ” 

It is my misfortune to be enabled to speak of her only at that period of life 
when its fitfal changes had teken place, and happiness no longer graced her 
domestic hearth. She was a woman of unlimited charity and benevolence, 
and was enthusiastically beloved by all those who were in any way dependent 
vpon her; no selfish feeling ever occupied her heart, and she was most justly 
proud of her children, who evinced the wermest feelings of love and devotion 
io her. In the ways of the world, and more particularly in a pecuniary point 
of view, she was simple as the veriest infant. Her final distress, and the 
cause of her exile from home, was her having given blank acceptances to a 
vear relation, in the fall belief that they were for very small amounts; 
thus, at the same time proving her extreme ignorance upon all pecuniary oval: 
ters and her unbounded confidence in those who had any kindred ties. The fact 
is, that she was as ignorant as a child upon all matters of businecz, and generous 
to excess. I resided in her immediate neighborhood, in Cadogen-place ; and 
[ cannot, perhaps, give a better explanation of her simplicity than the follow- 
neo 

On my return home from the theatre, late one night, I found a note from 
Ars. Jordan, requesting me to breakfast wiih her early the following morning, 
consult with General Hawker, her son-in-law, on a matter of great impor- 
tance. I was rather surprised at this summons, my acquaintance having been 
limited, and merely professional ; it is trae I had experienced much courtesy 
and many valuable hints from her. I attended the appointment, and found thet 
some parochial taxes had been neglected through mere ignorance and careless- 
ness, and a distress-warrant was about to be issued. This was at once magni- 
fied into a sale of her property ; and the general, who knew more about military 
than civil affairs, appeared equally confounded with Mrs. Jordan. I need not 
add that the matter was speedily arranged, and I was looked upon as a sort of 
guardian angel for my interference. aR 

[ should be very sorry if the gentle reader imagined for one moment that 
my acquaintance was purely theatrical; no, my ambition had led me a step 
higher. The police-office of Bow-street, being in the immediate vicinity of the 
theatre, and not foreseeing what vagaries my temperament might lead me 
into, I took care to provide, not one friend at court, but two. Sir Richard 
Birnie was a rough diamond, but a kind-hearted man ; he had all the cardi- 
ial virtues, and was particularly fond of—not fish—but the drama. I was 
therefore safe with bim, for anything short of high treason, murder, or arson ; 
but Townsend—the immortal Townsend; that first of Bow-street officers— 
‘the observed of all observers’—the favorite of royalty—the dread all coach- 
men and fambeauxed footmen, would, I verily believe, have kidnapped me 
from the hands of Jack Ketch himself. The hours I have given to his long 
prosy stories, the indignant manner in which he used to express himself against 
the old swell, John Kemble, for not retiring earlier from the stage, and leaviug 
the field open to the young kid, his brother Charles, and my perfect concur- 
rence in all his sentiments won ‘“‘golden opinions” from hin; and then he 
would gently insinuate that, with a little more pluck, I might in time put oa the 
gloves, and even give the young kidhimself the go-by. I think I see himuow, 
with his faxen wig, his low-crowned hat, long gaiters, and half Quaker suit, 
discoursing most eloquent music. It was a source of great amusement to the 
young sprigs of nobility to extract from him some of his most characteristic 
slang expressions, nor did royalty disdain to amuse itself at ils expense. 
About the period of the connectiun between the Duke of Clarence and Mrs. 
‘ordan being first formed, public opinion was rife on the subject. His royal 
highness was at the opera, surrounded by the world of fashion, and where he 
encountered Townsend, who was on duty there. In his brusque off-hand man- 
ner, he said— 

‘Ah! Townsend, Townsend, how d’ye do, Townsend *”’ | 

“ Why, your royal highness, pretty bobbish, I thank you,” replied the func- 
t:0 ary. 

“Well, Townsend, what news, what news 7” 

‘Why nothing, your royal highness, of any consequence.” c 

“Oh nonsense, nonsense, the people must have something to talk about. 

“ Why then, if your royal highness pleases, the talk is principally about you 
and Mrs, Jordao.” 

The sailor prince was here a little thrown aback. 

‘Never mind, never mind, let them talk, I don’t care.” 

Mark the s'mplicity of the answer : 

 Your‘royal highness is a d—d fool if you do.” 


to 
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THE LORD OF THE LAKES—A LEGEND OF 
KILLARNEY. ; 


BY WILBRAKE. 











Will any body—can sny body—speak a word in favor of Bristol—with its 
narrow streets knee-deep in mud—its lowering atmosphere clouded with a per- 
petual smoke, and semi-perpetual rain—its dock-head aristocracy—its dirty inns, 
teeming with monosyllabic live stock, and redolent of filth—its passenger pop- 
ulation of second-rate bagsmen and pig-driving Paddies! Again I ask, what one 
word is there to be written ip its favor? ver 

Hold—let mercy temper justice. There is one word-—Stand forth in full 
majestic capitals—thou sole redeeming virtue—Turtie Sour. 

Sink-hole of a city, fare thee well! [am on board the steamer, bound for 
Cork, as the bang said when the string was tied over him. The noble scenery 
of the Avon is gradually subsiding into the flat shores of the Severn-side—the 
Channel is opening into the wide ocean—As the sea swell rises, the land swell 
goes duwn—hiding their woe begone looks in the darkness of their pigeon- 
oles. ‘Lhe Holms are passed—the sun is sinking—another moment, and he 
is gooe—His early beams to-morrow will shine upon us close to our destined 
port.—Steward, get me a beefateak, and a bottle of Guiness’s porter—and so 
—Good night. me 38 

Here we are; alongside the quay—“ Car, yer honner!” — Gingte, sit? 
‘Porter, Wurtchip?” Why, bless me, here's Bristol agaia—only dirtier. 
‘No, no, yer hanner—here’s Cork, Sir ” Gracious—well drive me to—— 
I won't name the Hotel—and I'll tell you, in your ear, why—and primarily, 
because [ was eaten np all the first half of the night by game, by which I was 
employed all the second half of the night in hunting without dogs ; and, se- 
condly, because the cat kittened during that same night in the pocket of a 
great coat which I bad negligently left in the coffee room. The law of libel 
still contains some absurdities, therefore I shall not name that Inn— = =—— 

Never mind, bere’s the daylight at last, I won’t stop another hour in this 
town of torture. Waiter, I’m off to Killarney. Certainly, sir; how would 
you liketogot There’s the Tralee ma.l through Macroom, or there’s the car 
goes round by the mountain road. 

Oh, I'm for the car'by all means, we've plenty 
mountains are of all things those which I have come to see. ‘ 

“All wreichgt, yer honner,” (E don’t know whether the reader objects mane 
regular spelling, but its just thé pronunciation.) “ All wreicght. Smac on 
Yah,” and away we fly—round the cornere—through the turnpise—up the hill 
—down the valley across the little stream along the lane between the two stone 





loss to tell—certain, however, 1s it, that without hesitation he made a bound 
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walle—Yep ! Ho—scampering—fly ng— mping— ing—jostling—cree pi 
—walkig—galloping—ail in turns, —and sometimes—only an Irishman could 
accomplish such a wonder—all at once,—over mountain roads, mountain tor- 
Tents, mountain everythiag, even including the dangerous pilotage through 
mountain pikegates, which, from the infamy of the roads, it would do eternal 
credit to Rebecca tu demolish. 

I have, however, one serous objection to Irish care. In every other country 
of the world, and in every other vehicle, the driver shouts to his passengere and 
whips his horses. On an Irish car, he shouts to his horses, and whips bis pas- 
sengers, 

he blue mountains are fast purpling, a sign at once that we are drawing 
nearer to them, and that the sun is shortly going to bid the world good night. 
Anon, a straggling village comes in sight ; dotting with its curling threads of 
smoke a broad plain at the foot of many mountains. Another turn, and a broad 
sheet of silver glstens in the rays of the departing God of Day. There shives 
the Lake, there lies the City of Kiliarney. 

The ** City” did I say—aye—let it stand.—Here is no middling town—no 
bumpkin village—no happy hamlei in a “ sweet, retired vale,” but all is cily- 
like—All-powerfal wealth walks cheek by jow! with squalid coverty—luxurious 
plenty with delirious want—:he shoeless pauper begs at the windows of the 
coronetted coach—and begs tov oft in vain. You cannot look into the street 
od that the highest and the lowest of the land strike the sane ray of eye- 
sight. 

This has a curious effect, but so it is. The few gentry resident in the 
neighborhood of the Irish lakes live in secluded spots without the town, seleci- 
ed either for the beauty of their locality, or the healthfulness of their position 
—The town is inhabited only by ts aristocratic visitors and its pauper popula- 
tion—a class, alas, but too well known to all who have ever crossed the Irish 
Chanrel—whilst the streets teem with beggars, attracted from all parts by 
the prolific harvest to be gathered from the pockets of the pleasure seekers. 

Well—here we are— cracking our filberts and sipping our sherry Flynn’s— 
only just arrived—and therefure not having yet had time to pay any visits to 
our friends—for we have friends at Killarney,—yea, an! truly hospitable ones 
too. But whatdid I hear my neighbor at the next table say, a Siag-hant to- 
morrow t 

“ Yes, sir” 

* Indeed !—whose hounds—for we happen to have friends on all sides—we 
are happy enoogh—though no repealers—to have eajoyed the frequent hospi- 
tality of John O’Conneil—and as for Herbert of Mucros”’ 

‘* That’s the name, sir.” 

“Then hurrah for the most hospitable house at the Lakes—John Leahy for 
ever! Wa'ter, a car—I'il go and drink teathere this very evening, and learn 
all about it.” 
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bog s p the stalwart fo m ‘¢ 
tural-scream, the stag turned 


Now be t 7 the mountain. 
Panna gan again rife o hua i, the one aiming @ finding 


however, wen deo! cessful, and a lo ! ‘ 
“on Pe claimed that he hed taken to the lake. 
was s on by the water side, and in my boat, tile in b iti 
5 uler Tropes 
reaps rar course the stag would take, for, with better coe t > 
=e pe prs a prellg-o to ~ lake, the boats had so got in between their 
» that he vad nothing for. it bat i 
and — to chance and his ingenious doublings for bis a? aoe 
tr ee “poms ~_—e or fifteen boats—some manned with two, some’ 
- in mine, four brawny fellows lay upon thei tobi 

the movements of the stag ; whilst in the bow was aero y pre sonny 


¢ sed the ease caeewaia, with ne and running noose in his hand, ready 
* > Tt 7 7 [ 
being, as I have before Stenrved; the S victim at the first opportunity : that 


constitutes the successful boat the hero woe paso glory, ead ‘cas WEE 
. 7 


But dire 1s the shouting dy : ; . : ; 
descripiion; and now several ‘ofthe ted _— . nane been detained.ia:thim 
ward in pursuit. This attack seems to decide the #3 vim he ohne 
into the lake, but, from the greater impetuosi hie ocho oe ltnges. Shenae 

petuosity of his other foes, he gives his 
course a sidelong sheer towards our boat, and so placed us foremost in the fi 
rank, with @ considerable advantage in the start over our com etitors ph 

“* Hurrah, boys!” shouted Terry, ‘* now, faix, the game’s lee ! Give wa 
ye devil's, he’s goin’ right away. If be holds this pace, he'll be over to the 
Glena in notime. No, by the Jabez, he’s turning for the little island. Now 
Mr. Wildy, a little sheer, so Sir,—There’s Master O’Coonell’s boat, boys. 
Look how they werks the sinews-—but 't won't do, this day we’ve the pull on 
‘em. Look how the beggar blows, yer hanner—see how the foem flies off from 
his sides. Faix, and he’s a beauty—aye, and we'll have him yet—and a glory 
nell be to them Dogsological Gardens in Dublin, By me, tuere ain't a finer 
fellow this year on Turk !” 

_ Whilst Terry ran on thus, kneeling in the bow of the boat, and holding his 
‘asso ready for a cast, we gradually gained upon the panting stag, who held on 
his course, straight andstoutly, The sight was eliogether most exciting. Be- 
hind the stag—who yet had a good twelve yard's start of us—came a small 
fleet of boats, al! struggling for the lead, with ardor far beyond that of any row- 
ing match, their steersmen encouraging them with shouts and cries of every 
description, Some few kept wide, skirting along the edge of the line, trusting 
to favoring chance to turn the geme towards them, but all were alike full of 
keen excuement—pulling—shouting—directing—exhurting—and all alike de- 
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before, by his wana- 














* * * * o 


‘Ti’s true enough; they’ve promised to catch a fine stag for the Dublin 
Zoological Gardens. Waiter, let me be called at seven o’clock. This plenty 
of whisky punch is sure to make me sleepy. Good night, gentiemen.’’ 


* * * * * 


‘Seven o'clock, ver hanner,""—from the bootless boots, and I am up again 
on one of the most beautiful of Nature’s holidays. 

Breakfast performed, a stout stick in my hand, and all my walking parapher- 
nalia complete, for horses are of no use in the Killarney stag hunts, I am on my 
road to the place of appointment, the ivy-growa ruius of the venerable abbey 
of Mucross. 

I, may be here as well to apprise the reader of the method of these hunts 
The hunters, all on foot, with a pack of hounds of a medium size, having found 
their stag,—and hundreds roam wild over the heather-clad mountains which 
encircle these beautiful lakes—endeavor to drive him into one or other of the 
lakes, where boats are in waiting, and so suvn as he has taken soy'e, a water 
chase commences, which only ends when a noose has been thrown around the 
horns of the devoted stag from some one of the boats, which, in this perform- 
ance, achieves the ‘ deed of honor.” 

How beaatiful are these old ivy-mantied wa!ls of Mucross, lying in the lap 
of wooded hills, kissed by the waters of the smiling lake. It is a spot for 
dreams—but not to day—for there is the reality of the four-oared boat devoted 
to my service for the day’s hunt; amd hark! there are the hounds—a scratca 
wwe rather—but no doubt well up to their business. But who is that wild 
ooking individual who paces on amongst them barefoot, seeming as familiar 
with each dog and al! his ways, as if he were one of themselves. 

"Oh, that’s only Atty Conner.” 

** And who’s Atty Conner.” 

‘* A poor natural.” 

** Natural ?” 

“ Yes—fool, I believe you would call him in England—a baby in mind, but 
a man in body—void of sense, but strong in passion—poor Atty ! see ; he has 
sea'ed himself along with the dogs—I believe he loves them as brothers—and 
for the hunt—it’s he that’s as good as any twenty couple of them.” 

The question ‘‘ where shall we throw off!’ was no sooner mooted than 
settled. A prime stag had been marked down on Turk Mountain, so * Turk” 
was the cry, and whilst we, with the hounds, made a detour to reach the spot 
where the stag harbored, the buats struck merrily across the Lake, to lie 
around the foot of ** Turk,’’ in readiness to receive the hunters when the stag 
might take soyle. 

It may be necessary for the development of this slight sketch, to add, that 
the Lakes of Killarney—three in number—communicate by narrow channels. 
Highest is the Upper Lake, majestic in its rude, uncultivated waste of rock 
and water.—From this, a rocky passage, washing the base of precipices where 
the eagle builds his eyrie, leads into ** Tuk’ or Middle Lake, peculiar for the 
tranquil beauty of its scenery. This lake is bounded on one side by the ma- 
jestic heights of Turk Mountain, the scene of our present subject—there too 
are Mucross Abbey, and the old copper mines. From Turk, a narrow passage 
running with the rapidity of the Maelstroom beneath a picturesque bridge, 
communicates with the third, or Lower Lake, the largest of the three, and 
famed for its “ sweet [nnisfallen,”’ and its *“* Paddy Blake.” ‘The principal we- 
terfalls which grace this triad of beauty-spots are O'Sullivan's Cascade, on the 
Lower Lake, and on Turk Mountain—which more immediately concerns our 
history —Turk Fall. 

The hounds are on the mountain, busy, with Atty Connor, in beating for 
their game. The echoes—those wonders of Killarney—give back in twice ten 
thousand tones the hentsman's cheer in answer to the opening hounds. First 


sirous of the honor of the successfu! cast, and of outstripping our boat in the 
rece. Nor was the scene on shore !ess lively—immediately upon the edge of 
se lake, the hounds were rushing through the water, baying at their foe, and 
ollowing the chase as it progressed in the direction of the upper lake, whilet 
an excited crowd of peasants jumped, Screaming, through the low arbuatas* 
grove which fringed the shores, endeavoring, by their shovts, to drive the steg 
towards the bocts, and keep h's bead from land; and chief among al! these wae 
Aity Connor, yelling, daneing, ranuing, and rushi-g to and fro, as if the furious 








one, and then another, and then all. The quarry is anbarbored, and the sceot 
grows hot. ; ' . 

For my own part, by the advice of one well skilled in mouniain hunting, | 
had in silence chmbed until [| reached a spot, whence I commanded not only a 
general view of all the mountain and the lake, but also of the bog behind, to- 
wards the Upper Lake ; a point to which the stag will generally make, should 
he succeed in breaking through the line of hunters placed to intercept him in 
his flight in that direction. Here | stood, listening to the many echoes of the 
mountain music, and admiring the picturesque decay of Mucross. 

A rustling fell upon my ear—a crackling of dry sticks—a brushing as of 
some great body through the branches. I turned my head, ard there—upon a 
pinnacle of rock, distant scarce twenty yards, stood a majestic stag. 

There indeed stood the Lorp or raz Laxss—his bead erect—bis nostrils 
spread—bis eye flashing the fire of wrath—be looked upon the lake. The 
scene was one ef infinite beauty, and [ sketched it on the spot, hidden from ob- 
servation as [ was, by intervening bushes. The lordly stag—the silvery lake 
—ihe pink heights of the heather-clad Toomies beyond—and in the extreme 
distance, the blue barriers of the Upper Lake, combined to form a picture well 
worthy of a more effective pencil. 

Suddenly the stag threw back his head and started ; and another moment 
revealed to my ear a similar crackling of dry sticks and brushing through the 
leaves to that which had first turned my attention to our quarry. In another 
inoment a supernatural shriek awoke the echoes of the mountain, and Atty 
Connor burst in view. The stag was startled, whilst I, remembering on the 
instant the instructions that he should be driven down towards the lake, started 
from my hiding-place, and, shouting valorously, waved my stick in a most 


threatening manner. 
Whether the noble stag recognized a stranger at the moment, I am still at a 


sideways (forward he could not), and dashed heac-foremost dowa upon me from 
hi k. 

"Bgl voles at once gave way to my discretion; with nimbieness—the more 
surprising in twelve stone and a half—I stepped aside, behind the friendly shel- 
ter of a tree, and as my enemy, balked in his wickedaess, flew headlong past, I 
dealt him such a blow on the haunches with my stout stick for his impertinence 
as made his bones rattle again. His horn just grazed my coat-tail, carrying 
away the pocket, and so we parted. | 

Now came the view holloa! and the responsive shout; and ere two minutes 
tad elapsed, the whole pack thundered down the mountain steeps towards the 
lake, with scent breast high. 

Another moment, and the shouts of the watermen proclaimed him at the 
water's edge ; but ere we could gain our boats he had skirted the lake, and 
plunged again into the forest, — ; 

Thus did the hunt prolong its ever-varying excitement, alternately by flood 
and fell, until bursting through the ranks of screaming Paddies, the stag headed 
away across the bog towards the Upper Lake. alas 

Look ! he’s away over the bog,” shouted the eager huntsmen. “ Faix 
then it’s he’s bid us good-bye for this day,” echoed the walter kelpies, and all 


fan had driven out his few remaining brains. 

“ Ho'd, boys, gently, be ready, Master, now,” quoth Terry Blake; * the 
black guard winks his eye, as though he'd a thougiit in his head—there, look, I 
told yeso;” and with the word, the stag, heading round, turned like a bare, 
and made towards the shore. 

‘ Rravely done, Master!” cried old Terry, as, quick as thought, I turned 
the boat’s head with him. ‘ Toat's a twist warthy o’ the lake”—(they've kiss- » 
ed the Blarney stone pretty generally in these parts), “now, boys, be steady ;" 
and, as he spoke, he rose gradually from his knees, and, bending back his body, 
c.st his lasso, with an unerring aim, right over the horns of the animal. 

Mighty was the shout which rose et this achievement ; even the rival boats 
—geuerous enemies—gave three cheers, in the heat of their excitement ; alas! 
too fleeting triumph. The stag, frighted ten thousacd fold by this sudden at- 
tack upon his branching antlers, dached madly forward. Terry, with equal 
energy, bent back to hold him in, when, crack, crack, crack, one by one, ic & 
moment, the strands of the cord parted at a fault; and, as the stag breasted " 
the waves onward to the shore, with strength renewed in his return to freedom, 
poor Terry turned a somerset backwards iato lake. 

Loud rose the groan of disappointment from the little fleet at this most un® 
expected consummation ; and this wes echoed even more loudly from the shore, 
when the stag, leaping clear over the head of the excited Atty Connor, wha “ 
opposed his landing with a huge arbutus’ sapling, plunged into the arbutue’ 
grove, and disappeared. 

Having pulled out our half-drowned coxswain, there was nothing for it but 
to make for shore, and trust to fortune for a second tussle on the lake. This 
was uo sooner decided on than done; and, leaving Terry to divide his anathe- 
mas equitably between the broken rope’s end and the cooling lake, I at oncé 
struck up the mountain in the direction of the chase. 


Ten minutes’ toil had placed me high upon the mountain, when loud shoute 
on my left hand, and the continued music of the dogs, convinced me that the 
stag had turned to bay. 

Another moment, and an opening in the thick wilderness revealed the state 
of affairs. On a huge rock, just in the centre, and on the very crest of the 
Turk Fall, stood our steg, panting, wild, and covered with foam—his eye 
sparkling, and his head tossing in defiance, as he glared on the pack yelping 
around him, for the rock on which he stood was utterly inaccessible on any 
side, and to have cast a rope around his horns where he then was, could only 
have tended to his destruction. 

The scene, however, was altogether beautiful. The Fal! itself is lovely, 
and all the accessories of the picture—the novie stag—ihe eager hounds— 
the excited peasuntry—were perfectly in keeping with the wild nature of the 
Spot 

Suddenly a wild shriek rang through the woods—and at the same moment 
the form of the poor idivt, Atty Conner, stacted up from within the very heart 
of the rocks which formed the boundagies of the Fall, and flourishing his rede 
epee bludgeon, he seemingly prepared to spring upon the spot where stood 
the stag. 

A cry of warning rose simultaneously from ai! the group, but the idie eitaer © 
heard or heeded not. Another shout of defiance suunded above the dull roar of 
the Fall, and Atty and the stag stood face to face upon the rock. 

The scene was one of awful fascination. All fraught with fatal danger as 
we knew it well to be—none could withdraw their shuddering gaze. Atty alone 
seemed carelese of the issue. : * 2 

None shouted now. In deep and trembling awe, all wa'ched the iseue of 
the rash act. Hardly a breath was drawn. Horror looked on in sileace. 

Atty commenced hvstilities. Raising hie club, he dealt the stag a blow be- 
tween the horns, which would have felled a horse, but which struck powerless 
upon the thick front of the asotlers.; The stag, however, shook his head; 
=, doubtless, much dishk'og any repetition of the attack, rushed at once on 

is foe. = 

A cry of horror burst involuntarily from the lips of all, as the stag closed on 
Atty; bot he, with wonderful address, stepped quickly on one side, and a torn 
fragment of his dress Guttering upon his enemy's born, told the extent of da- 
mage done in this onset. But his escape had, in the meantime, much increased 
his danger, for whereas be had before held his opponent between himself and 
the deep fall, he now saw his retreat cut off by the intervention of his exaspe- 
rated foe. 

Nothing dauoted, however—or rather, perhaps, [ should say, maddeved by 
the excitement of the contest, Atty rushed oa the stag, and, seizing bim by 
the horns, with a strength seemingly supernatural, bent his head sideways, and 
had almost succeeded in throwing him, when, in another moment, the stag re- 
covering from his surprise, and pushing forward in his efforts to release himself, 
held Atty in such a position over the edge of the fall, that one more step must 
thrust bim over. ; , 

A cry of horror rising from the spectators, involuntarily hastened that which 
it was intended to avoid. The idiot turned his head, and saw the deep aud 
boiling gulf beneath. , 

Wao has not beard how frequently, and more especially with persons of 
weak intellect, the looking downward from a lofty height has given birth tos 
desire to spring into the depth. Such seemed at once to be the idiot’s cage. 
Still clasping with his brawny arms the antlers of the stag, he gave vent to 
loud scream of maniac laughter, and plunged at once into the abyss. . 

The stag struggled in vain—the wild laugh of the idiot rang as they twice 
turced over in the air—and then there came a dead dull blow, as the two fall- 
ing masses struck oo a sharp projecting ware aye shriek mingled with the 
last echoes of the maniac’s laugh, and all was still again. 

That day the clear bright waters of Turk Fall flowed red and dull—their 


i i Atty Conner, and the Lord of the. 
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Gardening Operations.—Now is the time to force your cocumbers ; but if. 


they will not come by being forced, try what can be done by ote the sgh 


your efforts will be useless, if the cucumbers Cupoeives a0 rit ¢ i 





frame. _ 
A travelling mesmeriser having said he was ready to answer any question” 
that might be asked him, a Kentuckian desired to know “ how mac il cost 





seemed to agree im finding it a loss; when lo! as from the very middie of the 


pet week to pasture Nebuchadnezzar during the time he was out to grass.” 




















TO THE FRIENDS OF THE “SPIRIT.” 


Tus expenditures made upon the paper, and the heavy pecuniary losses sustained by 
the Proprietor within the last two years, coupled with the diminution in the number of 
his subseribers, occasioned by the necessity of erasing from his books those whose em- 
barrassments had rendered them unable to pay their subscriptions, imperatively oblige 
him to make the following appeal to those staunch friends of the good cause who yet 
stand by him. In determining to take this course—to which he has been impelled by 
sheer necessity—he has resolved frankly to state the case to each individual subscriber 
and ask each to give him his aid in extending the circulation of the paper, by sending him 
@ new subscriber. 

His defence or apology for such a step is based on considerations like these :—The 
character of the “ Spirit of the Times ” is entirely sui generis ;—it is a perfect rara avis 
among American newspapers ;—it receives no countenance or aid from parties or sects? 
as it advocates no Political or Religious doctrines ; it is devoied almost exclusively to 
the Turf and its manifuld interests, and relies mainly for support upon a comparatively 
limited class of readers. Unless it can secure the support of a majority of that class, 
“ saltpetre won’t save it.” Thus has the Proprietor reasoned with himself, and know- 
ing ‘uJl well that no publication ever had a list of subscribers embodying more spirit 
and prompt generosity than those he now has, he has been induced to believe that each 
would excuse the liberty were he to make a direct requisition, and ask each mother’s 
son of them to send him anew subscriber. 

Such have been his thoughts, and upon conversing with some of the Fathers of the 
Turf, they have told him to do it—by all means to do it. Andto enable his present sub- 

scribers more readily to accomplish this purpose, he has determined to hold out to new 
ones the following inducements, namely :—Every New Subscriber who will pay one 
year’s subscription in advance, shall be supplied, without additional cost, with any Five 
he may select, of the annexed 
PORTRAITS, SUPERBLY ENGRAVED ON STEEL PLATE, 
From Original Paintings. 
Cal. WM. R. JOHNSON, the ‘ Napoleon of the Turf.” 
Mad'lie. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘* La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 
ALSO, HIGHLY FINISHED PORTRAITS OF 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, and MONMOUTH ECLIPSE. 

Itis allowed on all hands, that since the publication of the * Spirit of the Times ” was 
commenced, in 1831, the price of Blood Stock has advanced beyond all precedent—great 
Rumbers of gentlemen throughont the Union have been encouraged to engage in Breed- 
ing and Training, and it has been the peculiar province and pride of this journal sedu- 
lously to watch over theirinterests. The punctual dissemination of Sporting Intelli- 
gence has contributed in an infinite degree to ‘‘ keep the thing a going "—and unless there 
is some acknowledged authority for the blood and performances of Horses—some accre- 
dited organ of the Sporting World—some medium through which Breeders and Turfmen 
ean interchange sentiments—can learn what each other is doing—can hear of what is 
going on throughout the country—Racing inevitably must go down, and the value of 
Blood Stock be reduced, as was the case within the last half century, to that of ordinary 
hacks and roadsters. 

D> A New Votvme of the “ Spirit of the Times "—the Fourteenth—will be com 
menced on the 2d day of March next, and the Proprietor begs to give notice to those gen- 
tlemen who may be disposed to subscribe foy it, that upon forwarding their names, the 
Engravings they may select will be forwarded, and, in the meantime, thé paper also, while 
their subscriptions will date from the 24 of March—the date of the New Volume. 

Dec. 36, 1643. 


——— 





On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


PORTRAIT OF FASHION! 
” Our readers are apprised that one of the most eminent artists of this city— 
Mr. A. L. Dicx—is busily engaged vpor a large and elegant Portrait of Tue 
Cuamrton ov THE American Ture! The engraving will be executed on stee! 
plate, from an or'ginal painting by Burrorp, and a drawing by Witeon. Fash- 
ion is represented with her capital Jockey, Jog Larro, on herback. This en. 
graving will make one of the most superb I!lustrations which has ever appeared 
in this paper, and the publisher expects to be able to present it to each of his 
subscribers with the lst number of his new volume—on the 2d day of March 

















next. 
Ambassador, the superb Plenipo colt that won the Alabama Stake at Nash- 


ville, beating Cracovienne, has just been re sold to Mr. Isaac Van Legs, the 
trainer of Taos. Kiraman, Esq., for $3500. We anticipate a (tremendous con- 
test when this colt meets Ruffia ; we should like to have seen him meet Craco- 
vienne again, but as he is cow in the same stable with that Myer, their relative 
merits can hereafier only be judged of by their several performances w public. 
Notwithstanding Roffin’s defeat in the mud by Saartin, we sariznly think he hae 
no superior of bis age in the South-west. 


—_— 


Mr. Kenpacc's ‘Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition,” etc., is 
nearly ready. Next week we are promised severa! extracts. We bave bad 
the pleasure of seeing several of the engravings, two of which, by Jordan and 
Halpin, are superb. One is from a painting by Casrman—* A Scamper among. 
the Buffalo ;”’ the other, by Casitace, represents ‘A Prairie Incident.” Each 
is lifelike and spirited in an eminent degree. | 


The stable of Tuomas Kirkman, Esq., of Florence, Ala., now at New Or- 
leans, in the charge of Van Leer, is claimed to be not only invincible, but the 
strongest ever in the Union, It now comprises Peytona, Ambassador, Saar tin, 
and Gracovienne. Undoubtedly superiur as these cracks are, we doubt whether 
any three of taem could have ‘* made much off from” Bostoo, Blue Dick, and 
Cassandra, in Col. Jounson's stabie. But a few years since, when the etring 
of “Old Nap.” comprised Bostou, Atalanta, Mary Blunt, Lady Clifden, and 
Argyle, one might have ‘stuck down the pegs at any distance,” and “ got his 
pile sized.” We are glad to hear chat itis Mr. K rkman's intention to send his 
string to Kentucky next Spring, as will also, several other distinguished South- 
westera Turfmen. Why not come oa to the North? We have reason to be- 
lieve that the Sporting World is quite in the dark with regard to the alzlilies 
of two of the horses ia Mr. K.’s stable. When Van Leer and Graves, on ihe 
day previous to the race, informed their respective employers that Altorf and 

Grey Maduc could run a four mile heat in 7:36 surc, their assurances were re- 
girded as\ mere stable talk—the result of prejudice. Yet the two horses ran 







a dead heaXin 7:35. That time, we are assured, will cot beat two of the 
cracks in Mr\K.'s stable. — 
Fashion —Ap acquaintance who saw this nonpareil last week, informs us 


that ehe is in robust health andes fresh as a 3yr. old. Her half brother, Ya- 
macraw, has grown, and filled out finely, and will go into training in such condi- 
tion, that we entertain confident anticipativuns of his running at once into the 
place occupied by his own brother—Mariner. 


UF The Second Annuel Ball of the Alert Boat Club is advertised in an- 
other column. We heve only room this week to advise our readers to purchase 
their tickets early. Bnttity 

The Havana Races—what is to be done about them this winter? Where is 
Mr. Tun Beozcx! If a meeting is announced immediately, a steble will be 
made up here for a resident of a West India Island, and be sent out forthwith. 
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gramme of the ensuing Spring Meeting on the Oakland Course—one of the 
finest in Kentucky, or, indeed, in the Union. A friend writes us that the 
Captain has again gone down the river to New Orleans, where, at his first visit, 
he secured the promise of attendance of several distinguished turfmen ; among 
them our correspondent names the Brothers Kenner, and Mr. Duptanrtier, of 
Louisiana, and Col. Bincaman and Linn. Cocu, of Mississippi. Van Leer, with 
the stable of the Brothers Kirxmas, will also be in att: ndance. The Kentucky 
sables appear to bee in great force, Capt. Hotton writes our friend from 
Frankfort that the trainers in that section have full strings engaged. Mr. 
Braviey, of Lexington, has a horse fur each day ; Woopine has a string of 
eight; Say, of ten; Monor, six. Messrs. Burorp and Duxg, also, have each 
formidable corps of cavalry; Wittiamson Bacon, too, and Cuintun (Grey 
Eagle’s trainer), have clever strings ; the latter has five Grey Eagle colts, one 
of which is a leading favorite in the Stallion Stake. 





Ten Pins.—The Pittsburgh “ Chronicle” reports the rolling of several mem- 
bers of Barrett's Gymnasium, in that city, on New Year's day, and * ventures 
to say that better rolling was never made.” Why, my dear man, you “don’t 
begin” to roll in Patsburgh, if you can do no better than this :—~ 


lst geotleman made with 60 balls..........-.. Jaaceeees 225 pins 
2Qd “ +“ “ “ he en oe a 224 % 
3d “ “ “ sé ee I ee eae” 227 «§ 
Ath +“ “ “ sc een eae 
5h “ 46 6s “ ONES LE ee 247 * 
6ih “és “sc “cc “i RE COR Ae re 224 + 
Tih ‘ “cs ‘“ “ ES aa aa 
8ih ‘“ “ 6 6 Sr ae 226 «| 
9th “se “ ““ “ a is a 248 ‘* 
10th ‘“ “ “ “ | EO RRA ee 256 * 
llth “cc “ ss “cc ce a i ge Rk 272 6c 


In the game called ‘‘ Baltimore,”’ the following is the result of a game re- 
cently rolled :— 


1st gentleman made with 9 balls............-.--..--0--- 68 pins 
2d “6 “ ac i agp SN SS Se Se 67 “6 
3d “ “ NG ea OT a ee 27 ‘6 
dth sé “6 say BO a Le ye ERI 72 sé 
5th “cc “i Re et a 65 “ 
6th “ “ “ lon uit ie Stee Tle a a ae 69 
7th “cc “ “a EE TO. Rea nee ee ee 64 ts 
8th “ “ sé ee ee ee ae 71 “ 
9th “ “cs Ay), Speeders, Pek od ee 75 “ 
10h “ec te ts “ ig Gf enh ee TERS ig hay Ee ae at 78! is 
llth “ “ Pe OPP Cre oe Se ire TWit« 


By “ Baltimore,”’ we understand here, that the frame is not to be set up until 
all the pins are knocked down. If we are correct in this supposition, the gen- 
tlemen who got 78 and 79 pins made very excellent games. But the rolling 
made with the 60 balls was very poor; there are thirty members of the Knick 
ervocker Club here, who can beat the highest ro!l and give 50 odds. A fri2nd of 
ours, the other day, called at Frank Momeverde’s Bowling Saloon (three doors 
below us in Barclay Street), and finding no acquaintanc: there to roll with him, 
‘: Litle Johnoy,” who keeps the game, gave him aturn. They rolled a string 
of thirty balls, the usual game in this city, when John got in the lst game 193 
in the 24, 202, and iz the 34, 234! We have seen the “Ex-Santa Fé Pri- 
soner”’ get 187 on the long alleys of the Knickerbocker, and can do it ourselves ; 
indeed we should like to bet that “‘us two” can roll three strings, averaging 
300 each, on the first trial ! — 

A Suggestion.—Suppose, Mr. Editor, you publish the full memoirs of Sarah 
Bladen, Grey Medoc, Maria Black, Betsey Malone, and such other cracks of the 
South-West. I do not recollect to have seen the memoir of either given in full. 
Our South-Western friends are very tenacious of the honor of their champions ; 
they wish them to have full credit for all they have done. This is a mere sug- 
gestion for your consideration ; and also that you publish the memoir in full of 
Omega, after her career shall have been run, as I suppose it will have been the 
present campaign. [We will publish the memoirs with great pleasure, on 
being furnished with the pedigrees in extenso.— Editor. ] 





It was at Machodok Creek, in Virginia, that the prodigious slaughter of wild 
geese occurred, somewhat like that of the swine at Cincionati. It seems to me 
as well that things should be called by their right names. The nomenclature of 
that section of country is not so memorable that you, Mr. Editor, should be able 
at once to correct the chyrography uf your correspondent, unless he had spoken 
of Chotank—so knowr. to fame. CorRecToR. 

Note by the Editor.—Why no Philadelphia Lawyer could decypher some of 
the manuscripts sent us. And if “Corrector” should see the scratch from 
which ihe paragraph he refers to was put in type, it would give him a cramp 
from the end of his dexter shoulder-blade to the tips of his digits ! 

By the way [‘ Talking of guns !""] we have received the following item from 
the same source. :— 

Great Shot ai Swans.—Twelve Swans were shot and brought on shore a! 
one shot by two guns, off the Mary'»«4 Point, on the Po:omac, last week ; some 
of them weighed 20ibs. Price in «1 Washington Market, $1 50. 





The Louisiana Association. 

At a meeting of the Louisiana Association, held on Friday, the 22d of De- 
cember, 1843, in New Orleans, Mr. James Kirkman was appointed Chairman, 
and Mr. John Claiborne, Secretary. 

It was voted that the Association be now organized. 

On motion, John R. Grymes, Esq., was unanimously elected President of 
the Association, and Mesers. John L. Lewis, Horace C. Cammack, Thomas 
Holland, Balie Peyton, anc Captain John B. Grayson, U.S. A., Vice Presi- 
dents. Mr. John Claiborne was elected Tieasurer of the Association. 

Mc. Thomas E. Leefe, was elected Secretary and Superintendent of the As- 
sociation ; .and it was voted that he receive a fixed salary from the Association 
for his services. 

Ou motion, The President, Messrs. James Kirkman, J. B. Wallace, S. T. 
Taylor and Henry Hopkins, were chosen the Executive Committee of the As. 
sociation. ; 

It wae voted, that al! payments of the Treasurer shall be made on an order 
or warrant signed by two members of the Executive Committee. 

It was further voted, that no person shall be a member of this Association 
who is not a permanent resident of the city of New Orleans. 

Voted, that the first meeting of this Association do begin on Wedoesday, 
January 3d, 1844, and that the Secretary give public notice thereof. 

Upon motion, The Chairman was authorized \o name a Committee to draft a 
Constitution and Bye-Laws for the government of this Association—the said 
Committee to consist of three members. And thereupon the President named 
Messrs. John R Grymes, Balie Peyton and Horace C. Cammack. 

Upon motion, The Chairman was added to said Committee, and it was or- 
dered to report on Thursday, 28:h December, 1843, at 7 o'clock. 

It was voted, that a meeting of the Jockey Club connected with this Asso- 
ciation be convened for Saturday evening, December 30th, 1843, at 7 o'clock, 
at the St. Louis Exchange, to adopt rules for racing, &ec.; and that a general 
meeting of the Association and Club be held at the St. Louis Exchange Hotel, 
on Tuesday evening, January 2d, 1844, at 7 o’clock. 

And then the meeting adjourned. JAMES KIRKMAN, Prest. 

Joun Cratsorne, Sec'y. 

The “ Picayune” of the 31st ult., has the following paragraph on the sub. 
ject of 
The Coming Races.—On Wednesday next the races commence on the 
Lovisiana Course, under the auspices and superintendence of the “ Louisiana 
Association.” It will be the first meeting ever held in the State on the favo- 
rite South Carolina plan. We have heretofore stated that all the profits are to 
be appropriated to the promotion of the sport alone, either by making purses 
larger, or giving race-balls and dinners. Should it so chance that a heavy 
match or stake were made to come off on thie Course, the receip's accruing 
therefrom will be made to redound only to the good of “the good cause.” 
The Association is composed of citizens only, from every class and occupation, 
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estimable ones. The purses 
which we could not have anticipated at 
the first meeting, number of horses ; nag 
that we cannot yer be? Ges best * ws. ee 

RIFLE SHOOTING AT SYRACUSE. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Jan. 6, 1844. 

Dear Sir,—The Rifle Shooting Match advertised 1n your paper to come off 
at this place on the Ist and 2d instant was well aended and Produc ive of 
good sport. The skill displayed by the marksmen present was creditable to 
all concerned. 

The match for one hundred dollars or a pair of Fat Steers was nobly and 
skilfully contested. 

The number of marksmen in attendance from abroad was numerous and 
respectable. Among them were Gen. Dunnam, of Troy, Mr. Cuapman, of 
Oneida Centre, and several others. The shooting was good, the day fine, the 
preparation and arrangements well got up, reflecting great credit on Mr 
Cain, the lessee of the Pavillion, who had the management of the shooting. 
Our worthy end enterprising townsman, Mr. Jonn Cusuney won the match, 
making a string of three shots measuring together five inches and six eighths, 
winning by one eighth of aninch—distance 40 rods. The gun used by Mr. Cushney 
was ove of Wesson's False-muzzled gons. General satisfaction was given: 
We pride ourselves upon the goodness of our marksmen, and believe that no 
place of its size in this State can produce better or so many. 

Truly yours, An Eve Wirngss. 














—————_== 


THE “NATIVES” AND THE *“ FOREIGNERS.” 
2d Jan, 1844. 
Mr, Editor—I have no idea of being the means of continuing the controver- 


sy between the partisans of “the Natives” and of ‘the Foreigners.” But en 
observation, now and then, may not be amiss, such as is made when at sea, inor- 
der to ascertain ‘he true position, as is well known to those who visit the mighty 
deep in ships. It seems to me that your intelligeot correspondent * B, C.” 
has overlooked the fact, that nearly every distinguished ‘* Native,” from time 
immemorial, traces by sire or dam nearly if not quite direct to the Imported 
horses. Of corse there are exceptions, but very few. Sir Archy was not 
oniy got by an English horse out of an English mare, but nearly all of his dis- 
tinguished get are from mares by Eoglish horses, Such was the case with 
Timoleon, Lady Lightfoot, Vanity, Reality, Bertrand, Henry, Sir Charles, Rat- 
tler, Sumter, Flirtilla, Marion, Z:nganee, &c., &c 
the head of the Natives. Was he not got by Timoleon, and was not his (9m 
by English Alderman? Look at the pedigree of Peytona, Does not every 
cross, ** for about 80 years since,” to the importation of Eng'ish Selima, by the 
Godolphin Arabian, trace to English horses, with but two exceptions, and those 
highly English bred? It seems to me, too, that the term “native,” under 
such circumstances, is not sufficiently defined, so as to be clearly understood. 
According to my notion, we have no thorough bred native stock. As the 
rills become turbid and dilv:ed, it seems to me best to go back to the original 
pure fountain, which can be done by the only sure track pointed out by * the 
Book.” Nordo I see that degeneracy of “bottom” in the English horses of 
the present day as far as we can judge, that some writers apprehend. Have 
not Monarch, the Queen, Maria Black, Reel, Cracovienne, and Miss Foote, 
shewn themselves to be such bottomed nags at Four mile heats as rarely to 
meet a rival? What is the blood of the best four milers now upon the Turf? 
Are not all the victors of any race of any consequence by English horses ? 
These remarks might be extended, but I only wish to call attention to facts. 

However, I am ready to admit the truth of “B C.’s’ concluding remark. 
‘Tn answer to all that has been said upon the subject, we deem it sufficient to 
urge that the most experienced Turfman in America is of opinion, that the im- 
provement in ¢ime is attributable to our improved training, our improved cour- 
ses, and more especially, to the present manner of running races: and that we 
had race horses twenty or thirty’’ (I will say forty and upwards) ‘ years ago. 
fully equal to these modern flyers.” But now we have many more flyers than 
at any prior period ; hence the closer competition that causes great time ; and 
in these very trials I perceive an exhibition of unsurpassed bottom. 

By the way, I perceive that Omega, so happily named as the last of her dis- 
tinguished family, and also the last of the get of Timoleon and of Oscar in the 
second generation upon the Turf, has lately beaten Eutaw in South Carolina. 
On the National Course, near Washington city, she won the fastest four mile 
heat ever run there, in 7:40 ; and Eutaw the fastest second heat, at the same 
distance, in 7:43. One came from Maryland, the other from Virginia ; and now 
they contest races at two and three mile heats in South Carolina. Many of 
their illustrious predecessors upon the National Course I believe to have been 
their equal, both in speed and bottom. Ossurver, 


Boston is quoted, as at 





THE RIVAL “SAWS* OF THORPE AND FIELD. 

We have alluded several times to the ‘‘ saw’ run by Tuorer, of the Cone 
cordia “ Intelligencer,” upon Mar. C. Fiecn, of the ‘' Picayune.” As a set 
off Mat. has introduced “ The Intelligencer Man” in his narrative of Sir Wm. 
Stewart’s Expedition, after a manner that is quite irresistible. Thorpe takes 
this joke very good naturedly, and in roduces it to his own readers in the fol- 


lowing terms :— 

Our Far West Correspondent.—We publish below an extract from one of 
Field’s letters, describing our Far West Correspondent as he appeared to him 
while with Sir William Stewart. We have only to say by way of comment, 
that he has altered some since he left us. ‘ Straws" hes given vs some poetry 
about the matier. ‘Col. Bradbury,” ** Straws,” and the ** Concordia man” —. 
a trio; ‘* when shall we three meat again!” as the tigress said to its two young 
ones, after devouring 4 small ox, 


Here is Field’s description of “ The Intelligencer Man :”"— 


The greatest genius we had among us was a peor little fellow with an awful 
face. He looked like an animated embodiment, in semi-human form, of a thick 
fog on the Mississippi, at half-past three in the morning, to a man who has just 
lost his last dollar at poker. He claimed to be Irish, but we all suspected he 
was a Dutchman. He was about four feet four in height, with a head like the 
decapitated upper part of a brass andiron, and he wore a hat that might have 
belonged once to Walter Scott ; this he made tight upon his lit:le odd-looki 
caput by — half of the rim inside, and stuffing into it, also, a number of ol 
newspapers. is eyes, which he concealed, however, in green goggles, were 
like two faded cherries, and bis nose '—perhaps Mr. Stevens or Mr. Norman 
may conceive such a thing as the wandering about among the ruins of Palenque 
of the oldest inhabi ant thereof—such a personage might have such a nose. If 
we remember rightly, when Hervio Nano was here in New Orleans, his eppeare 
ance in the Gnome Fly produced some such vague and gloomy impression 
upon us as this little crazy man’s nose. He was decidedly brain-stricken, but 
quite amiable and harmless in his madness. We could never ascertain whether 
his eye-brows were cut off or driven in; but no such universally considered 
necessary portion of the human face divine appeared upon his solemn frontis- 
piece, and Crockett declared they must have been scared away by the ever- 
lasting gaping upwards of his cavernous nosirils. The sight of his nose pro~ 
duced dreadful notions of suicide in the micd, such as are awakened sometimes 
during a long continuance of drizzly weather. ‘“ Old C.t-nose,” a Snake 
chief, bad a pipe, the bow! of which was made of the red clay common in the 
mountains; a face had been moulded upon it, and the nose wofully disfigured 
in baking; it was an exact resemblance of this strange little being. 

And this gem of eccentricity, both in appearance and conduct, was the man 
of the Concordia Intelligencer, ** Little Woful,” as we called him. He would 
often say things that would set the company roaring with laughter, but he ne- 
ver laughed himself, on any occasion. He was a dangerous wit, too, amd smote 
about him sometimes with sledge-hammer effect, so that we were all in great 
terror as to what he might say abont us in his letters. But his grave and sa- 
turnine countenance quite belied a kind and playful epirit that seemed to live in 
light and loveliness beneath all the madness and gloom of his character. Little 

oful pitied everything in life that ever suffered pain; and his favorite amuse- 
ment seemed to be to pop himself down in the grass, by the head of a dying 
buffalo, and mournfully eoliloquise upon its fate. In these audible brown stu- 
dies into which he would fall, his lunacy and singular goodness of heart would 
be rendered apparent in the droliest manner. @ day a cow was down, and 
they had commenced butchering her before she was quite dead. Poor Little 
Woful was horrified. He got down from his mule, and tried to finish the beast 
with an old fuzee that he carried, but it wouldn’s go off. 
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HUMBUG... 
For the “Spirit of the Times.” 
What humbug next '—teil if you can— 
For Farmers, is in store ? 
They’ve tried Potatoe yclep’d “‘ Rohan,” 
And bred from * Berkshire Boar ;”’ 


If ** three white hairs,” nor more nor less, 
They in his tail could find ; 

Nor then. would breed from him, unless 
**Oue foot” was “ white behind.” 


These marke alone could make it sure, 
That Le was genuine ; 

And stamp’d Aim the true Simon pure 
In every herd of swine. 


Berkshires in pens, as large will grow 
As bullock im his stali; 

But in the fields, they grow d—d slow ! 
And then!—they grow so small ! 


Jan. 13. a 
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Next we were told, that corn would give 
“Sugar” quite as sweet, 

And sweeter too, as I’m alive 
Than cane, or sugar bect! 


Then broke upon us a new light, 
** Lard Candles” gave it out! 

No sperm e’er gave, so bright a light! 
’T was treason rank, to doubt! 


Just now we have the “ Fly proof Wheat" 
That strongly shoots and tillers ; 

But then—the flour ’s not fit to eat! 
At least, so say the Millers! 


In Housewif'ry the grandest feat, 

Was ** Cheap Soap!” made of “ Snow,” 
In Husbandry, the latest cheat, 

Is—Corn called *Calico.” 


They say it comes from far awav, 
Across the Rocky mountains ; 
Where bold Oregon, makes his way 

To ocean, from his fountains. 


All bumbugs hatch, in some strange place, 
Strange Rice, in “* pigeon’s craw ;”’ 

Strange Wheat comes in, a ‘Mummy's case,’ 
Strange Oats, from “Mackinaw.” 4 


, 


Plant corn that’s yellow, white, and blue, 
And red, all side by side ; 

And does not every tyro know 
’Twill speckled be,—-and pied ! 


Sly Jacob so well kaew this game, 
He cattle speck’d at pleasure ; 

Thus Laban’s best, all spotted came, 
And they—were Jaco)'s treasure ! 


In place of chasing something new, 
Go! lead or drive the plough ! 
And mingle with the morning dew, 

The ** sweat of thine own brow.” 


Why change things tricd, for new and rare ? 
Humbug’d by every puff ! 
By system and by toil and care, 
You'll make a—quantum suff. 
Anglicé —that’s—ernoveu ! 


Your sty-bred swine from foreign parts, 
When suddenly let free, 

Will pine—for they know not the arts, 
Or use—of liberty ! 


While Yankee pigs, wil! roam about, 
To see what can be foand; 

And with their snout—they’ll] root it out, 
Tho’ three feet under ground ! 


Sense thus—and essence freedom gives, 
To swine as well as men; 

Both are denied to both—that live 
Forever close in pen. 





COCKTAILS ON A RACE FIELD. 
A writer in the New Orleans “ Daily Republican” indulges in the follow- 
ing reflections upon seeing two worn out cocktails disporting themselves in 
ihe enclosed field of the Metarie Course, during the late races -—~ 


Two or tHe “ Lower Orpers.”—We were much amused on the race 
course the other day, at the conduct of two old whity brown horses, who had 
been grazing inside the circle of the track. They evidently belonged to the 
“ tag-rag and bob-tail” of the horse creation, and cared not a wisp of hay for 
the best imported blood thatever was trained. Ifa big head is a criterion, 
then should these two old nags have been possessed of much wisdom, and a 
profound knowledge of the world, for they were sadly out of proportion to 
the rest of their bodies; and indeed looked as if they had no business there at 
all, but should of right belong to animals of a larger growth. Their legs 
were shockingly muddy, and contrasted sadly with the dapper pedals of their 
aristocratic neig»bors—much like dirty cow-hide boots by the side of neat 
kid slippers; their manes were unconscious of a stable barber’s care, their 
tails had not been combed, in all human probability, since the day they were 
born; and indeed they cut a sorry figure by the side of the trim, racing horse 
sentry,on the track. Sv these two old loafers grazed side by side, seemingly 
comparing notes on the state of horses in general, and the cruelty of dray- 
men and all manner of drivers, in particular, of which no doubt from their 
age and appearance, they had much to impart. One would occasionally lift 
his head to survey the crowd on the stand, or to look with a half curious, 
half critical eye atthe mare in blankets which was being led to and from a 
(2:wrods from him. On this it would seem that the looker on had made 
some remark to his companion, for the latter would presently hold up his 
head and gaze also; but whether the feelings which the spectacle elicited 
were those of wonder, admiration, pity, or contempt, it was impossible to de- 
cide, as they were expressed merely by a shake of the head, or a kick or two 
al some imaginary tly before they applied themselves to the grass. We 
don’t believe that either of these old hacks had ever seen a regular race be- 
fore. They might indeed have seen a cab horse run away and smash his 
vehicle, or a spirited contest between a pair of dray mules—“ neigh,” there 
was no telling how rampacious they might have been themselves in their 
youthful days, before their spirits had been dashed by five bales ot cotton to 
each load, or their hopes blighted by pickled pigs or pig lead. But the light 
of those days had gone out like tallow candles, and all that remained of them 
were mouldering in the snuffers of imagination ! 

They began to evince more interest in the proceedings, however, when the 
first cal! was sounded on the trumpet. Trumpets are to horses what brandy 
and water isto mankind, especially when the said horses are engaged in a 
patriotic endeavor to rid their native land of some pestiferous invader. They 
become excited, and imbued as it were, with a species of pot valor, which 
causes them to trample on the infantry and throw the militia captains flat on 
their backs. It is a pity that horses could not be made to appreciate the esti- 
mation in which they are held by the fair sex, by perusing the remarks of 
(he valiant young lady who requests, with a piano accompaniment, to be 
provided with her “ Arab steed, her sword and falchion bright; that she 
might to the battle speed and aid a young gentleman of her acquaintance, in 
‘ne fight.” We go so far as to say that if they were cognizant of these facts, 
or of what was said of them in the “Spirit of the Times,” or “ Beli’s Life 
in London,” they would straight way set about ameliorating their condition. 
Vart horses would hold up their heads and curvet through the street at the 
imminent risk of breaking their own backs and thcir drivers necks; and 
who knows but that in time they would so far outstrip the human race in re- 

finement, that there would not be a solitary ass among them! 

But to return to the pair of old cronies, who look by this time as if they 
were betting with each other a peck or so of oats on the result of the race. 

he boys mount, the drum is tapped, and away start the horse aristocracy. 
The old nags at first follow them with their eyes; now one pricks up his eats 

—the other remembers the shadow of a snort which he once mh use of 
when he was young and healthy, but “his big (manly—not exactly—) voice 
now changed to childish treble, pipes and whistles in its sound,” and he 
makes a miserable piece of business of it, If our eyes don’: deceive us, they 
are actually caracoling about and striking out into representations of eques- 
‘rian statuary. Now one attempts to stand on his hind legs, like the educated 
horse in the circus, and the other kicks up his heels in a frantic manner, at 
the risk of dashing his companion’s brains out. They can stand it no longer 
—~& stampede has broken out, and off they dash with a multitude of extras, 
Sever yet beheld on the regularturf. “ Go it while you are young” old boys, 





* if you had no opportunity to go it then, go it now. We had rather wit- 
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We seea many such ludicrous imitations of dashing races in the 
course of human life; and we have seen many as comical old geniuses, 
rough hewn and awkward, getting up such satires. Bachelors old enough 
to be grandfathers become electritied at a wedding, aad mast needs cut up 
all sorts of ridiculous pranks, ending off by running away with some girl in 
her teens. Such resemble the old horses. P.vople who have delved on for 

ears snare become rich; sothey must needs get up a mock race with the 

igh bloods of fashion and folly. They cuta sorry picture and make fools of 
themselves. They, too, are old horses. People who were never blessed 
with the article of brains, suddenly take it into heir heads, for some unac- 
countable reason, to set up for wits. Such make asses of themselves. In- 
deed, we might spin out this article to a frightful length, were we to attempt 
to present a catalogue of parallels to the old nags on the race course. 








NEW ORLEANS RACES, Metarie Course. 
We were able lest week to give the entries, merely, for the Jockey Club 
Purse, four mile heats, We now subjoin the result, from the “* Picayune :’— 


The race of yesterday (Dec. 26) justified ovr most sanguine expectations of 
fine sport. It rammed during the previous night, and the course was heavy. but 
we are not sure that it was any worse than ou the day previous. The surface 
#f it was a thick, stiff mud. The weather was agreeable enough, and, for the 
first time during the meeting, the sports were graced by the presence of the fair 
sex. This alone sufficed to put all in good humor. 

Of the five entries—Creath, Norma, Cracovienne, Berenice, and Music— 
the Alabama filly (1he own sister to Ree!) was the favorie against the held. 
Very slight odds, even, were offered upon her before the start. There was con- 
siderable betting between the others for the second best place, all the four hav- 
ing friends in some quarter to back them. 

Creath commenced the running from the tap of the drum at a good, firm 
pace, with Cracovienne well up, and the others in a cluster behind. There was 
little interest in the running for two miles and a half, every nag moving steadily 
without material change of place. Before entering upon the turn at the close 
of the third mile the favorite wert up to Creath and passed him. He contested 
every inch of the ground, and kept company with her till they had completed a 
quarter of the last mile, when he declined the running altogether Norma had 
ail this while been making a waiting race of it, watching those in front, When 
last she passed the stand she was well up, but was pulled round the tura so 
that a very considerable gap was opened upon her. The moment she go: into 
straight runoing on the back stretch, French, her jockey, went to work; he 
caught the grey filly near the half mile post—the filly went away from him—he 
rallied Norma again, and again went up to the grey, and they brushed down the 
straight run home in fine style, and from where we stood it was impossible to 
say who hea woa the heat. The judges gave it to Cracovienne by some eigh:een 
‘nches. It is the opinion of many who saw the race, that Norma would have 
won the heat had she not swerved close tu the winning post, startled by the 
shouts of the backers of the field. Tue time of the heat was 8:40, although it 
appeared much faster. 

Cracovienne was of course more than ever the favorite, and from the style 
in which the first heat was run, nothing was thought of but Norma to induce 
any betting. She went off at the start, secured the track, and forced the run- 
ning Berenice lay next to her, and Music next, the latier c'osely followed by 
Cracovienne. Creath, who was altogether too high, and would not have been 
started in the heat but to oblige some friends of bis owces, was evidentiy in dis 
tress behind. Inthe positions we have indicated they ran two miles. Upon 
going down the back stretch im the third mile Cracovienne appeared to make an 
effurt to chang~ places with Music; she was out brushed, and all settled back 
into their old places, At thestaud Music gave up her run, the favor: e passing 
her, but Norma was a long way ahead, and we presume there was no further at- 
tempt made to take the heat from her. The five entries, as spread out on the 
back side in running this last mile, presented “a perfect sight.” They would 
heve reached nearly half a mile, and with very uniform inte:vals between The 
heat was won by Norma in 8:46, Creath and Music being distanced. 

The betting was now even, fears being entertained that the grey filly would 
weaken. The three got away with a bad start, by which Cracovienne alone lost. 
Berenice made the running in very gallant style, chased by Norma—Cracoviense 
gradually making up the space whichseparated her from the winner of the pre- 
vious heat. Thus they moved fortwo miles and a quarter, when Norma went 
up and tried it on, but was shaken off. In making the turn into straight running 
she was successful, however, and passed the stand in front. But Barney now 
set to work in earnest with Cracovienne. He passed Berenice in going round 
the turn, and improved his position in going down the back run somewhat. Siill 
Norma had such a lead that she appeared to have the race safe. But as soon 
as one could be sure of their positions as they came into the quarter stretch, it 
was evident that Cracovienne was leading, and she increased her ad vantage in 
coming to the stand, which she passed a winner in 8:47, after a gallant and 
well coutested race. In the opinion of many, Norma might have won had she 
run the first heat without relying upon Creath to force the running. However 
this may be, she made a capital race, and stands far higher in estimation than 
ever before. We annex a summary :— 


TUESDAY, Dec. 26—J. C. Purse $1000, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
Thomas Kirkman’s gr. f. Cracovienne (own sister to Reel and Waltz), by Imp. 


Glencoe, out of Imp. Gallopade by Catton, 4 yrs.......20.222------- Palmer. 1 2 1 
Wm. J. Minor’s ch. f. Norma, by Longwaist, out of Imp. Novelty by Black- 

lock, 4 9%8..s<0ccdcos bibesmpdeceet a a a ee ee oiihinn eWiiee 4 43 
James Porter’s ch. t. Berenice, by Imp. Skylark, out of Kathieen by Imp. Levia- 

SCT MUl.. <.. cucacksotedesseharnneb+dhinasgeethenaranedén conokedengpoogaece = a 
Duncan F. Kenner’s gr. f. Music, pedigree before, 4 yrs ........-.---.4---4---- 4 dist. 
Fergus Dupiantier’s b. h. Creath, by Imp. Tranby, dam by Sir William, 5 yrs... 5 dist. 

First Heat. Seeond Heat. Third Heat. 

Time of first mile..... 2:10 | Time of first mile..... 2:07 | Time of first mile..... 2:15 
© ** second mile... 2:11 ** second mile.. 2:09 “© © second mile.. 2:12 
“ “ third mile.... 2:08 “ 6 «third mile... 2:11 “6 6 6third mile.... 2:09 
“ = fourth mile... 2:11 “6 6fourch mile .. 2:19 ‘“ = 6fourth mile .. 2:11 


— ——— | —_—_— 
Time of First Heat.... 8:40 | Time of Second Heat.. 8:46 | Time of Third Hea4... 8:47 


Wednesday's race affurded sport which was quite unexpected by nine-tenths 
of the people on the ground. There were but two entries—Aduella and Ned 
Stanley. The former had so often shown herself a winner at this particular race 
—mile heats, beet 3 in 5—that the odds of 4 to 1 were freely offered upon ier 
before the s‘art. It would be idle to describe the race, and yet, had we room, 
we should delight to do so. if orly to record the fluctuations in the betting. 
Contrary to all expectation, Barney won the first and second heats with Stanley, 
and those who had laid the odds would have gladly taken 100 to 60 \o get round 
as far as possible. The next three beats Aduella won very cleverly, in spite of 
all that could be done by the finest jockey we ever saw in the saddle. The 
following summary tells the story :— 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 27—Proprietor’s Purse $250, conditions as before. 
best 3 in 5. . 
Duncan F Kenner’s ch. m. Aduella, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Giantess hy 
Imp. Leviathan, 5 yrs....--.---- italian inti iitiaciage iittoimaittaens, 6 2.4% 3 
Thomas J. Wells’ch. h. Ned Stanley, by [mp. Leviathan, out of Aronetta 
by Bertrand, 5 yrs.....-00---- Ee Fs 8s 
Time, 


Mile heats, 


i56—(:562—1:58—2:01)— 9:04). 


REVIEW /OF THE METARIE COURSE RACES. 
New Orveans, Dec. 29, 1843. 


Dear P.—The racee over the Metairie Course, having just terminated, a 
few remarks upon them may not be unacceptable to you. You will of course 
furnish your readers with a detailed report of them, which must precede my 
comments, to make these last intelligible. 

Of the two sweepstakes the frst day, but one is worthy of mention, from 
Ruffin appearing in it. He beat the Imp. Camel filly and Queen Anne very 
easily ; and as [ anticipated this result, I did not attend to witness his victory — 
there were but few present to grace bis triumph. 

The wianer of the Sweepstakes the second day, Lucy Dashwood, is a hand- 
some grey, of good size and form, with a fine loin, and muscular hind quarters. 
She beat her competitors handily, and is doubtless the best of the lot; but as 
two of them had beer winners here, there was a good deal of betting on the 
field against her. The heavy state of the course was no disadvantage to 


Lucy. 
Mutic’s victory on the two mile day was generally predicted ; and I did not 


think it worth attending. | 

Good riding and good management secured, if they did not give Saartin a 
victory over Raffin the three mile day. In his races here a year since, and on 
the first day of this meeting, Roffia exhibited a great deal of temper and ex- 
citement before starting ; but on this occasion was quiet. Tris difference was 
so remarkable as to make me doubt his being in good condition ; and the re- 
sult of the race confirms me in this conjecture. This is but my opinion, how- 
ever, for I heard no such excuse made for his defeat. He runs with his head 
very much elevated, with a long steady stride, looking very much like busi- 
ness. He has fine size and powers, but is not handsome—his head is large, 
and he is curby-hocked. His corqueror is a neat brown, nearly black, with very 
clexn limbs. 

Five entries for the four mile cay attracted a tolerable number of specta- 
tcrs; bot I regretted to see but a thin attendance during this meeting. The 











eee = nine 


sister to Reel wants the size and beauty of that.fine mate, but et goed 
looking and of good size, She is. a very light grey, more compact a Reel 
asd without her remarkable easy action, She was the favorite agaicst the field, 
and there was considerable betting on these terms. Creath, a ve ry good ‘we 
and three miler, but who had never gove this distance, and confersedly tvo high 
in flesh, most injudiciously cut out the work. Cracovienne id not lock bim 
uutil the last quarter of the third mile, and on passing the siand led him half a 
length. In the first quarter of the fourth mie he gave back so decidedly, Nor- 
ma took up the running, but having a considerable gap to close, she did rot 
reach the favorite oefore commencing the last turn. She kept up her rate, and 
* most exciting race the last quarter was run. A few yards from the goal I 
thought *t would be a dead heat, but she swerved jast before reaching it, and 
Cracovienne won by half a length. Meny thougit Norma would have won the 
heat but for this; but I ascribe the lose of it, to ber having had so great a ga 
to make up when Creath gave back. Some surprise was expressed that Croath 
aud Music were not declared distanced ; but as one of the distance Judges told 
me he saw Norma swerve; it is evident that his eye was on the goal, instead of 
the slow horses. To start Creath and Music for the second héet wes mere 
madness ; all who knew a hawk from a hand-saw, predicted that they would be 
distanced ; and a longer distance I never expect to see. 

Nothing in the form of Music indicates ability to go four miles—nor does 
her action afford ground for such a belief. Barney on Cracovienne caused & 
false start the third heat; and his hesitaticn at the next effort, gave his mare @ 
miserable start. One of the spectators near me, whohad evidently secrificed 
to the jolly god, roared out as the horses got off—“ Tennessee can’t win here, 
with them starts ;” but when his favorite won, the way he shouted was cau- 
tionary, When returning to the city on the fine sheli road, between it end 
the course, he passed my carrage, and he was still shouting ! 

Ramscer. 


MONTGOMERY (Ala.) RACES, Bertrand Course. 

The following report is compiled from one in the “‘ Journal.” It appears thet 
the continued rains for the three weeks previous had tended to make the track 
very heavy. There was, however, « very fair attendance of stables, and the 
contest for the purses was never more spirited over this course. The meeting 
was in all respects a pleasant and animated cone, 





TUESDAY, Dec. 26, 1843—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86!bs., fillies 83lbs. Tle- 
ven subs. at $200 each, $50 ft. 
John Duncan’s b. f. Oriole (own sister to Linnet, Wren, Falcon, Swallow, etc.), 
by Im>. Leviathan, out of Ovject by Marshal Ney .......2.....---- nccceccccccc &..2 
Col. Joha Croweil’s ch. t. Margaret Porter, by John Bascombe, out of Lady Nash- 
ViLIS UF QURGNINNNE see cn sepdees cdg vonks Aibbwesntene doubandedonsoekeae sencen SO 


Won cleverly. 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 27—Purse $100, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 861bs.—4, 100 
ae 1luU—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124ibs., allowing 3los. to mares and geldings. Mile 
eats 

Col. John Croweli’s ch. h. Dr. Wilson, by John Bascombe, out of Bolivia by Boli- 

VET, DPIC cv ccccencwcdscdecqcecbscwbisdbretcudccnebutend oveeobestiecacedcoon oi ff 
G. Biackwell’s ch. c. Camphor, by Cock of the Rock, dam by Pacolet.4yis.... 3 4 2 
Thos. Broughton’s m. Susan Vance, by Saladin, out of Sally Howe by Sir Wil- 

ae NG ee ee Bares Be ae aearupieeeeeltna 438 
David Myers’ b f. L vie, by Bill Austin, out of Minna Brenda, 3 yrs.....cceceee 1 8 
Q.Y.J4. D. Caughman's b. f. Almuchte, by Jerry, dam by Pactolus, 3yrs........ 5 dist 
Billy Gay’s ch. f.by Volney, dam by Red Rover, 3 yrs.... 222... 4. ncccceccccece 6 dist 


It isdue to Mr. Blackwe!l to say, that owing to an over estimate in age by 
the Judges, his horse carried 10!bs. more than his appropriate weight, as they 
were afterwards convinced by satisfactory cert ficates, showing that the original 
entry in respect to age was correct. 


THURSDaY, Dec 28—Purse $200, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
Join Duncan’s b. f. Swallow (own sister to Oriole, Linnet, Wren, Faicon, etc.), 
by Imp. Leviathan, out of Object by Marshal Mey. 6988 .c.ccccecvcccosecceee 
D. Myers’ b. f. Lucy Mayer, by Pacific, dam by Sir Richard, 4 yrs ......... eoann 
Thos. Broughton’s b. f. Hedgeana, by Imp. Iledgford, dam by Stambeul, - yrs... 
G. Blackwell's b. m. Mary For, by Saxe Weimar, out of Carolina, 5 yrs_...... 
Col. J, Crowell’s ch, c. Dr. Robinson, by John Bascombe, d. by Shawnee, 4 yrs. 
Time, 4:00—4:01—4:02. 


FRIDAY, Dec. 29—Purse $300, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 

G. Biackwell’s ch. c. St. Cloud, by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Partner, 3 yrs..... 

John Duncan’s b. f. Oriole, pedigree above, 3 yrs » 

Hon. J. S. Hunter’s b.c. Grattan, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Flora by 

Maryland Eclipse, 4 yr8.....00--ceceee-cces- gscegees ek 
Time, 6:13—6:00—6:06. 


SATURDAY, Dec. 30—Purse $100, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5, 
Col. John Crowell’s gr.c. Little Prince, by John Bascombe, out of Bolivia by 
Bolivar, 4 7S... ..c..c ccccccccccccccccccwcccccccccccccoccccccn ccceescccccese 
John Raymey’s ch. c. Camphor, pedigee above, 4yrs 
Q. Y¥.4. D. Caughman’s b. c. Pack, by Pactolus, dam by Jerry, - 
Time, 2:01—2:03—2:02. 
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MINERAL POINT (Wisconsin) RACES. 
MINERAL Point, Dec. 15, 1643. 


Dear Sir :—Below I send you the result of the racing aver the Mineral Point 
Course last Fall, which would have been furnished you before now hed not my 


time been so entirely occupied. 
MONDAY, Oct. 22, 1843—Purse $75, free for all ages, 3 yr.olds to carry 86lbs.—4, 


100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs., allowing 3ibs. ta mares and geldings. Mil» 
heats. 
Thomas G. Moure’s gr. £. Cherokee Maid, bv Marmion, dam by Tecumseh, 4 yrs... 1 1 


James Simpson’s b. m. Polly French, by Sir Henry, dam by Mucklejohn, 5 yrs -.... 2 2 


Wm. Tyren’s pied m. Wisconsin Polecat, by Leopold, dam by Whip,5 yrs....-....- Giant. 
Time, 1:55—1:53. sal 

Thougb the course was muddy, tke race was well contested by Cherokee Maid 
and Polly French. : 
TUESDAY, Oct. 24—Purse $300, conditions as before. Four mile heats. : 


Marshall & Fannin's (Francis J. Dunn's) b. f. Maid of Athens, by Imp. 
Priam, dam by Arab, 4 YIS ~-- 2-2. acne nn nn enn n nen enee seen Crnvementeues walked ove 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 25— Purse $100, conditions as before. Two mile heats. “er 
James Simpson’s cb. g. Red Bird, by Kangaroo, dam unknown, 5 yrs-..... walked ove 


THURSDAY, Oct. 26—Purse $200, conditions as before. Three mile heats. : 
James Simpson’s ch. g. Red Bird, pedigree above, 5 yrs - . 2 
Marshal! & Fannin’s (Francis J. Duan's) b. m. Queen of the West, by Cymon, 


dam by Gohanna, 5 yrs : 

Thos. G. Moore's ch. g. Wattle Hock, by Reveille, dam by Sir William, 5 
Time, 6:12—6:10—6:13. 

The track bad frozen hard the night previous, and then thawed slightly on the 
top, putting anything like quick time out of the question. The Queen was 
taken freely against the field, as she bad beaten the same horses with ease at 
Chicago, two mile heats, and it was well known to her backers that she would 
not tire. At the tap of the drom they got off well together, Wattle Hock 
first, Red Bird well up, and the Queen twenty yards in the reer, ondera strong 
poll; this position they maintained to the end, the two geldings making and 
foreing the running, the mare running barely to save ber distance, by which she 
lost both tie heat and the purse. In running ber to save ber distance she was 
pulled so hard that she was thrown off her stride, slipped, and came out lame 
in one of her fore and hind legs, having slightly slipped the pastern joint of 
each, and thus was she beaten by horses that could not have straightened ber 
on any part of the track. All cuoled out well for the second heat, and at the tap 
of the drum Red Bird got off well in advance, maintaining his lead to the end, 
the other two well up; the mare, hewever, not being able to ron a lick. Wat- 
tle Hock showed signs of much distress, from a cold previously taken by hia 
and had no chance for the third heat. At the tap of the drum Red Bird got 
well off in advance, and maintained his lead io the end of the beat, under whip 
and spur, however, and was not able to widen the gap between the mare and 
him, although at the top of his speed. The mare pulled up quite lame, but did 
not tire the slightest. When in good condition, the Queen’s friends do net. 
think she can be beaten, at four mile heats, oy anything here, or that will be 
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brought here. : 
At our next meeting, in August, 1344, liberal purses wi!) be offered, which 


it is hoped, wil! bring Southern horses to the mines in greater aumbers than 
have yet made theirappearance. A uealthy climate, fine water, and plenty of 
money are considered sefficient inducements for Southern Turfmen to wend 
their way North when spring sets in, and staft ona Southern campaign when 
white frosts come fast and furious. ; 

A few good stables would do well to come here end commence their cam- 
paign, thence to Galena, where two good courses are in full operation, on one 
of which there was as gallantly contested a three mile race the past Fall as the 
United States has afforded, won in feur hests, in mud fetlock deep, by Maid of 
Athens, in good time, beating Mary Harrison, Wagner Junior, and a3 yr. old 
colt by Medoc. From Galena, there are courses “ various points on the Mis: 
sissippi, between that place and St. Lovis. Also at Chieago, Peori*, Springfield 


., in Miinois. Respectfully yours, Francis J. Down, 
Lapa ss Sec'y of Minera! Point J. €. 
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HE FIELD OF AUS" 
| THE BAT" 


ht on the field of battle—a night dark and starless: the 
hheavens were, indeed, clothed with black, and a heavy atmosphere, louring and 
gloomy, spread like a pall over the dead and the dying ! Not a breath of air 
omed ; and the groans of the wounded sighing through the stillness, with a 
melancholy cadence no words can convey ar away in the distance, the 
moving lights marked where fatigue-parties went in search of their comrades. 
The Emperor himself did not leave the saddle till nigh morning ; he went, fol- 
lowed by an ambulance, hither and thither over the plain, recalling the names of 
the several regiments, —— their deeds of prowess, and even asking for 
many of the soldiers by name. He ordered large fires to be lighted throughout 
the field, and where medical assistance could not be procured, the officers of 
the staff might be seen covering the wounded with great-coats and cloaks, and 
rendering them such aid as lay m their power. Dreadful as the picture was— 
fearful reverse to the gorgeous splendor of that vast army the morning sun had 
shone upon, in all the pride of strength and spirit—-yet even here was there 
much to make one feel, that war is not bereft of its humanizing influences. 
How many a soldier did I see that night, blackened with powder—his clothes 
torn and ragged with shot, sitting beside a wounded comrade, now wetting his 
lips with a cool draught—now cheering his heart with words of comfort. Many 
themselves wounded, were tending others, less able to assist themselves. Acts 
of kindness and self-devotion—not less in number than those of heroism and 
courage—were met with at every step ; while among the sufferers, there lived 
a spirit of enthusiasm, that seemed to lighten the worst pangs of their agony. 
Many would cry out as I passed, to know the fate of the day, and what became 
of this regiment, or of that battalion. Others could but articulate a faint “ Vive 
’ Empereur,” which in the intervals of pain they kept repeating, as though it 
were a charm against suffering ; while one question met me every instant, 

“* What says La petit Caporal ? is he content with us !” 

None were insensible to the glorious issue of that day: nor amid all the 
agony of death, dealt out in every shape of horror and misery, did I hear one 
word of anger or rebuke to him, for whose ambition they had shed their heart s 
blood. 

Having secured a fresh horse, I rode forward in the direction of Austerlitz, 
where our cavalry, met by the chevaliers of the Russian Imperial Guard, sus- 
tained the greatest check, and the most considerable loss of the day. The old 
dragoon who accompanied me, warned me I shold find few, if any, of our com- 
rades living there. ‘ Ventre bleu! Lieutenant! you can’t expect it; the first 
four squadrons went down like one man; for when our fellows fell wounded 
from their horses, they always sabred or shot them as they lay.” 

I found his information but too correct. Lines of dead men lay beside their 
horses, ranged as they stood in ba't'e, while before them lay the bodies of the 
Russian guard, their gorgeous uniform all slashed with gold, marking them out, 
amid the dull russet costumes of their comrades. In many places were they 
intermingled, and showed where a hand-to-hand combat had been fought; and 
I saw two, clasped rigidly in each other’s grasp, who had evidently been sbot 
by others, while struggling for the mastery. 

““T told you, mon Lieutenant, it was useless to come here; this was ‘a la 
mort’ while it lasted; and, if it had continued muck longer, in the same fash- 
ion, it's hard to say which of us had been going over the field new with lan- 
terns.” 

Too true, indeed. Not one weunded man did we meet with, nor did one hu 
man voice break the silence around us. ‘ Perhaps,” said I, “ they may have 
already carried up the wounded to the village yonder. I see a great bleze of 
light there: ride forward, and learn if it be so.” 

When I had dismissed the orderly, I dismounted from my horse, and wa'ked 
carefully along the ridge of ground, anxious to ascertain if any poor fellow still 
remained alive, amid that dreadful heap of dead. A low bushweed covered the 
ground in certain places, and here I perceived but few of the cavalry had pene. 
trated, while the infantry were all tirailleurs of the Russian guard, bayoneted 
by our advancing columns. As I approached the lake, the ground became 
more rugged and uneven, and{ was about to turn back, when my eye caught 
the faint glimmering of alight reflected in the water. Picqueting my horse 
where he stood, I advanced alone towards the light, which I saw now was at the 
foot of a little recky crag beside the lake. As I drew near, I stopped to listen, 
and could distinctly hear the deep tones of a man’s voice, as if broken at inter- 
vals by pain, while in his accents I thought I could trace a tone of indignant 
passion, rather than of bodily suffering. 

“Leave me, leave me where I am,” cried he peevishly, ‘I thought I might 
have had my last few moments tranquil, when I staggered thus far.” 

“Come, come, comrade,” said another in a voice of comforting—‘‘ come, 
thon wert never faint-hearted before. Thou hast had thy share of bruises, and 
cared little about them too. Art dry?” 

‘Yes, give me another drink. Ah!’ cried he in an excited tone, ‘ they 
can’t stand before the ‘ Cuirassiers of the Guard.’ Sacre bleu! how proud 
‘Le petit Caporal’ will be of this day.’ Then, dropping his voice, he mutter- 
ed,—** What care I, who's proud? I have my billet, and must be going.” 

‘Not 60, mon enfant; thou’lt have the cross for thy day’s work ; he knows 
you well; Isaw him smile to-day, when thou mac’st the salute in passing.’’ 


“Didst thou that?’ said the wounded man with eagerness; ‘‘did he smile? 
Ab, villain! how can you allure men to shed their heart’s-blood by a smile. 
He kvows me! Thathe ought, and if he bet knew how I lay here now, he’d 
send the best surgeon of his staff to lock after me.” 

“That he would, and that he will; courage and cheer up” 

“ No, no; I don't care for itnow; I'll neverc go back to the regiment again 
—I couldn't dot!” om 

As he spoke the last words, his voice became fainter and fainter, and at last 
was lost in a hiccup—partly, as it seemed, from emotiog, and partly from bodily 


auffering. 
“ Quz vive?’ cried hie companion, asthe clash of my sabre announced my 


approach. 

“ An officer of the e'ghth bussais,” said I in a low vojce, fearing to disturb the 
wounded men as he lay with his head sunk on his knees. 

“ Too late, comrade, too late,” said be in astified tone; “ the order of route 
has come—I must away.” : 

‘* A brave cuirassier of the guard should never say so while he has a chance 
left to serve his Emperor in another field of battle. ‘ 

“ Vive VEmpereur, vive l Empercur! shouted he madly, as be lifted his 
helmet and tried to wave it above his head ; but the exertion brought on a vio- 
lent fit of coughing, which choked his utterance, while a torrent of red blood 
gushed from bis mouth, and deluged his neck and chest. bee 

“Ab, mon Dieu, that cry bas been bis death,” said the other, wringing bis 
hands in otter misery. 

«« Where is he wounded ?” said I, kneeling down beside the sick man, who 
now lay, half on his face, upon the grass. 

“Tn the chest, through the lung,” whispered the other, “ he doesn’t know the 
doctor saw him; it was he toid me; there was no hope. ‘You may leave 
him,’ said he~ an bour or two more are all that's left bim'—as if [ could leave 
@ comrade we all loved. My poor fellow, it is a sad day for the old fourth when 
thou art taken from them.”’ 

“Ha, was he of the fourth, then?” said I, remembering the regiment. 

“Yes, parbleu! and though but a corporal, he was well known throughout 
the army—Proche , 

“ Pioche,”’ cried J in agony, “is this Pioche ?” 

“ Here,” said the wounded mao, bearing the name, and anewering as if on 
parade, “here, mon Commandant, but too faint, I'm afraid, for duty; I feel 
weak to-day,” said he, as be pressed his hand upon his side, and then slowly 
sank back against the rock, and dropped his arms at either side. 

“Come,” said I, ‘‘we must lose no time; let us carry him to the rear. If 
nothing else can be done he'll meet with care “ 

“ Hush, mon Lieutenant, don’t let him hear you speak of that; he stormed 
and swore so much when the ‘ambulance’ passed, and they wanted to bring him 
along, that it brought on a coughing fit, just like what you saw, and he lay in 
@ feiut for half an bour after; he vows he'll never stir from where he is—truth 
is, Commandant,” said he, in the lowest whisper, ‘‘he is determined to die, 
when his squadron fell back from the Russian square, he rode on their bayo- 
nets, and cut at the men while the artillery was playing all about him. He 
told me th s morning he'd never leave the field.” 

“ Poor fellow, what was the meaning of this sad resolation 1” 

‘* Ma fot! a mere trifle after all,” said the other, shrugging bis shoulders, and 
making a trae French grimace of contempt; ‘you'll smile when I tell you ; 
but he takes it to heart, poor fellow. His mistress has been false to him ; no 
great matter that, you'd say; but so it is, and nothing more; see, how still he 
lies now ; ie he sleeping?” 

* 1 fear not, he looks exhausted from loss of blood ; come, we must have him 
out of this; here comes my orderly to assist us; if we carry him to the road 
Ill find a carriage of some sort.” 

I said this in a tone of command, to silence any scruples he might still have 
about obeying his comrade, in preference to the orders of an officer. He 
obeyed with the instinct of discipline, and proceeded to fold his cloak in such a 
manuet that we could carry the wounded man between us. 

The it corporal, too weak to resist us, faint from bleeding, and semi-stupid, 
euffere himeelf to be lifted upon the cloak, and never uttered a word or a cry 
as we bore bim aloug between ns. 2 

We had not eeded far when we cams u 
several carts with the wounded to the convent of 
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tioned his ¢ closely on the point, and he 
solved never to survive the battle, and had taken leave of his friends the even- 


log before. 
* * * * e * 


The day was just breaking when the first wagon of the convoy entered the 
gates of the convent. It was an enormous mass of building, originally destined 
for the reception of about three thousand persons, for, in adcition to the priestly 
inhabitants, there were two great hospitals, and several schools, included within 
the walls. This, before the battle, had been tenanted by the staffs of many 
general officers. and the corps of engineers and sappers, but now was devoted 
to the wounded of either army, for Austrians aud Russians were everywhere to 
be met with, receiving equal care and attention, with our own troops. 

It was the first time I had witnessed a military hospital after a battle, and the 
impression was too fearful to be ever forgotten by me. 

The great chambers, and spacious ruoms of the convent, were soon found 
inadequate for the numbers who arrived ; and already the long corridors and 
passages of the building were crowded with beds, between which a narrow path 
scarcely permitted one person to pass. Here, promiscuously, without regard 
to rank, ufficers in command of regiments lay side by side with the meanest 
privates, waiting the turo of medical aid; as no other order was observed than 
the necessities of each case demanded. A black mark above the bed, indicating 
tvat the patient’s state was hopeless, proclaimed that no further attention veed 
be bestowed ; while the same mark, with a white bar across it, implied that it 
was a case for operation. In this way, the surgeons who arrived at each mo- 
ment from d fferent corps of the army, discovered at a glance where their ser- 
vices were required, and not a miaute’s time was lost. 

** Place there—move forward,” said a hospital-surgeon, as they carried up the 
litter on which Pioche lay stretched and senseless. 

“* What’s this?” cried a surgeon, leaning forward, and placing his hand on the 
sick man’s pulse. ‘Ah! take him back again—it's all over there.” 

“On, no!” cried I in agony, * it can scarcely be—they lifted him alive from 
the wagon.” 

‘ He’s not dead, sir,” replied the surgeon in a whisper, ‘‘ but he will soon ba 
—‘here’s internal bleeding going on from that wound, and a few hours, or less, 
perhaps, must close the scene.” 

“Can nothing be done—nothing?” 

“IT fear not.” He opened the jacket of the wounded man as he spoke, and 
slitting the inner clothes asunder with the quick stroke of his scissors, disclosed 
a tremendous sabre-wound in the side. ‘That is not the worst,” said he; 
‘look here,”” pointing to a small bluish mark of a bullet-hole above it—* here 
lies the mischief.” 

A hospital-aid whispered something at the instant in the surgeon’s ear, to 
which he quickly replied—* When ?” 

“* This instant, sir, the ligature slipped, and—”’ 

‘* Remove him,” was the reply. ‘ Now, sir, [havea bed for your poor fel- 

low here; but I have little hope to give you; his pulse is strunger, otherwise 
the endeavor would be lost time.” 
_ While they carried the litter forward I perceived that another party were 
lifting from a bed near, a figure, over whose face the shvoet was carelessly 
thrown. I guessed from the gestures that the form they lifted was lifeless ; the 
heavy sump of the body upon the ground, showed it beyond a doub:. The 
bearers repleeed the dead man by the dying body of poor Pioche, and from a 
vague feeling of curiosity, I stooped down and drew back the sheet from the 
face of the corpse. As I did so my limbs trembled, and I leaned back almost 
fairting against the wall. Pale with the pallor of death, but scarcely altered 
frum life, I beheld the dead features of Amedee Pichot, the captain, whose inso- 
lence had left an unsettled quarrel between us. The man, for whose coming 
I waited to expiate an open insult, now lay cold and lifeless at my feet. What 
arush of sensations passed through my miad as I gazed on that motionless 
mass: and oh, with what gratitude my heart gushed, to think that he did not 
fallby my hand! 

“A brave soldier, but a quarrelsome friend,” said the surgeon, stooping down 
to examine the wound, with all the indifference of a man who regarded life as a 
mere problem. ‘It was a cannon shot carried it off.’’ 

As he said this, he disclosed the mangled remains of a limb, torn from the 
trunk, too high to permit of amputation. ‘' Poor Amedee, it was the death he 
always wished for. It was a strange horror he had, of falling by the hand of an 
adversary, rather than being carried off, thus—and now for the cuirassier.” 

So saying, he turned towards the bed on which Pioche Jay, still as death 
itself. A few minutes’ careful investigation of the case, enabled him to pro. 
nounce that although the chances were many against recovery, yet it was not 
altogether hopeless. 

‘All wil: depend on the care of whoever watches him,” said the surgeon. 
“Symptoms will arise, requiring prompt attention, and achange in treatment, 
and this is one of those cases where a nurse is worth a hundred doctors. Who 
takes charge of this bed *”’ he called aloud. 

** Minette, Monsieur,” said a serjeant. ‘She has lain down to take a little 
rest, for she was quite worn out with fatigue.” 

‘* Me voici !” said a silvery voice I knew at once to be hers; and the same 
instant she pierced the crowd around the bed, and approached the patient. No 


told me, that Pioche had re- 





sooner had she beheld the features of the sick man, than she reeled back, and 
grasped the arms of the persons on either side. For afew seconds she stood, 
| with her hands pressed upon her face, and when she withdrew them, her fea- 
tures were almost ghastly in their hue, while with a great effort over her emo- 
tion, she said in alow voice—* Can he recover’” 

“Yes, Minette,” replied the surgeon, “and will, if care avail anything. 
Just hear me for a moment.”’ 

The surgeen soon finished his directions, the crowd separated, and Minette 
a'oue remained by the sick man's bed. For some minutes her cares did not 
permit her to look up, but when she did, a slight cry broke from her, and she 
sank down upon the seat at the bed-side. 

* * = » * * 


[ turned homewards towards my quarters, and was already some distance from 
the convent, when a dragoou galloped up to my side, and asked, eagerly, if I 
were the surgeon of the sixth grenadiers. AsI repiied in the negative, he 
muttered something between his teeth, and added louder, ‘‘ The poor General 
—it will be too late after all ;” so saying, and before I could question him fur 
ther, he set spurs to his horse, and dashing onwards, soon disappeared in the 
darkness of the night. A few minutes afterwards [ bebeld a number of lanterns 
straight before me, on the narrow road, and as [ came nearer, a sentinel called 
out, 

‘ Halt there; stand.” 

I gave my name and rank, when the mao advancing towards me, said in a 
half whisper. 

“It is our General, sir—they say he cannot be brought any farther, and they 
must perform the operation here.” 

The soldie1’s voice trembled at every word, and he could scarcely falter out 
in reply (o my question, the uame of the wounded officer. 

‘“* General St, Hilaire, sir, wholed the grenadiers on the Praizen,” said the 
poor fellow, his sorrow struggling with his pride. 

{ pressed forward, and there, on a litter, lay the figure of a large and singu- 
larly Gne looking ma». His coat, which was covered with orders, lay open, and 
discovered a shirt, staiged and clotted with blood; but his most dangerous 
wound was from a grape shot in the thigh, which shattered the bone and ueces- 
sitated amputation. A young staff surgeon, the only medical man present, was 
kneeling at his side, and occupied in compressing some wounded vessels to ar- 
rest the bleediug, which, at the slightest stir of the patient, broke out anew. 
The remainder of the group were grenadiers of his own regiment, in whose sad 
a sorrow-struck faces, one might read the affection his men invariably bore 

im. 

“Is he coming? Can you hear any one coming?” said ihe young surgeon, 
in an anxious whisper to the soldier beside him. 

‘No, sir, but be cannot be far off now,” replied the man. 

“Shall I ride back to Reygeru for assistance !” said I, iv a low voice, to the 
surgeon. 

“T thank you, sir,” said the wounded man, ina luw, calm tone—for w ith the 
quick ear of suffering he had overheard my question—‘'I thank you, but my 
orderly has already been sent thither. If you could relieve my young friend 
here from bis fatiguing duty for a little, you would reader us both a service—] 
am truly grieved to see him so much exhausted.” 

‘‘ No, uo, sir,” stammered the youth, as the tears ran fast down his cheeks, 
“ this is my place, I will not leave it.” 

‘Kind fellow,” muttered the General, as he pressed his hand gently on the 
young man’s arm, “I can bear this better than you can.” 

‘Ah, here he comes now,” said the sentinel, and the same moment a man 
dismounted from his horse, and came forward towards us. It was Louis, the 
surgeon of the Emperor himeelf, despatched by Napoleon the moment he heard 
of the event. 

At avy other momert, perhaps, the abrupt demeanor of this celebrated sur- 
geon would have savoured little of delicacy or feeling, nor even then, could I 
orgive the sudden announcement in which he conveyed to the sufferer, that 
immediate amputation must be performed. 

“No chance left but this, Louis?” said che General. 

“ None, sir,”’ replied the doctor, while he unlocked an instrument case, and 
busied himself in pre » for the operation. 

** Can you defer it a littlke—an hour or two, I mean?” 





“ An hour perhaps, not more certainly.” 
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“ But am I certain of our seer e “then, uis 1” said the General try 
smile. ** You know I ways promt? myself your aid, Slips this hoor cand, 


‘*T shall return in an hour,” replied th ullin i 
going to Rapp’s quarters.” CE THR thes, poling ont po nae, “Temp 

; Poor Rapp ; is he wounded ?” 

‘A mere sab g iani 
“Bile ee said th, elttueong ton banee cues Sensis oo ~~. 
ae te te tame ’ vue as you are doing 

ag In an hour.” echoed the wounded man, with a shudder, as 
cipation of the dreadful event had thrilled through his very ep ylietanet 
till the retiring sounds of the surgeon’s horse had died away in the distance 
that his features recovered their former calm and tranquil expression 
_ “A prompt fellow is Louis,” said he, after a pause, “ and though one might 
like somewhat more courtesy in the Faubourg, yet on the field of battle it is all 
for the best—this is no place, nor time, for compli:nents.” 
Bn. young man answered not a word, either not daring to criticise too 
y Dts superior; or, perhaps, his emotion at the moment was too strong 
for utterance. In reply to my offer to remain with him, however, he thanked 
me heartily, and seemed gratified that he was not to be left alone in such a 
irying emergency. 

‘‘Come,” said St. Hilaire, after a pause, “I have asked for time, and am al. 
ready forgetting how to employ it.” 

‘** Who can write here? can you, Guilbert ?” 

“Alas! no, sir,” said a dark grenadier, blushing to the very eyes. 

“Tf you will permit a stranger, sir,” said I, “TI will be but too proud and too 
happy to render you any assistance in my power. I amon the staff of General 
D' Auvergne, and Pe 

“A French officer, sir,”’ interrupted he ; “quite enough ; I ask for no other 
guerdon of your honor. Sit down here, then, ar.d—but first try if you can dis- 
cover a pocket-book in my sabertach ; I hope it has not been ost.” 

‘* Here it is, General,” said a soldier, coming torward withit; “TI found it 
on the ground, beside you.” 

“Weill, then, I will ask you to write down from my dictation, 2 few lines 
which, should this affair ” he faltered slightly here ; “ this affair prove un-, 
fortunate, you will undertake to convey, by some means or otiver, to the addrees 
I shall give you in Paris. It is not a will, I assure you,” continued he, with a 
faint smile ; ‘I have no wealth to leave; but I know his majesty too wel! to 
fear anything on that score ; but my children, I wish to give sume few directions 
Here he stopped fur several minutes, and then, in a calm voice, added, 
‘** Whenever you are ready " 

It was with a suffering spirit, and a faltering hand, I wrote down from his 
dictation, some short sentences, addressed to each member of his family. Of 
these, it is not my intention to speak, save in one instance, where St. Hilaire 
himself evinced a wish that his sentiments shouid not be a matter of secrecy. 

‘*T desire,” said he, in a firm tone of voice, as he turned round and addressed 
the soldiers on either side of him; “ I desire that my son, now at the Polytech- 
nique, should serve the Emperor better than, and as faithfully as his father hes 
done ; if his majesty wiil graciously permit him to do so, in the grenadier bet- 
talion, whica I have long commanded; it will be the greatest favor I can ask 
of bim ” A low musmur of grief, no longer repressible, ran through the 
little group around the lier. ‘ The grenadiers of the sixth,” continued he, 
proudly, while for an instant his pale features flushed up, * will not love him the 
less for the name he bears. Come, come, men—ce not give way, thus ; what 
will my kind young friend here say of us, when he joins the hussar brigade. 
This is not their ordinary mood, believe me,” said he, addressing me ; * the 
Russian guard would give a very different account of them—they are stouter 
fellows at the * pas de charge,’ than around the jitter of a wounded comrade.’ 

While he was yet speaking, Louis returned, followed by two officers, one of 
iy notwithstanding his efforts at concealment, I recognized to be Marshal 
Nurat. 

‘* We must remove him, if it be possible,’ said the surgeon, in a whisper; 
“and yet the slightest motion is to be dreaded,” 

‘* May I speak to him ?” said Murat, in a low voice. 

‘Yes, that you may,” replied Louis, who now pushed his way forward, and 
approached the litter. 

‘* Ah, so soon!” said the wounded man, looking up; ‘a man of your word, 
Louis—and how is Rapp? nothing in this fashion, I hope,” added he, pointing 
to his fractured limb with a sickly smile. 

‘No, no,” replied the surgeon ; ‘ but here is Marshal Murat come to inquire 
after you, from the Emperor.” 

A flush of pride lit up St. Hilaire’s features as he heard this: and he asked 
eagerly—‘* Where, where ?” 

“We must remove you, S:. Hilaire,” said Murat, endeavoring to speak: 
calmly, when it was evident his feelings were highly excited ; ‘* Louis says you 
must not remain here.” 

‘‘As you like, Marshal; what says his majesty! is the affair as decisive as 
he looked fur!” 

‘Far more so: the allied army is destroyed—-the campaign is ended.” 

‘Come, then, this is not so bad as I deemed it,”’ rejoined St. Hilaire, with a 
tone of almost gaiety; ‘‘I can afford to be invalided if the Emperor has no- 
further occasion for me.”’ 

While these few words were interchanging, Louis had applied a tourniquet 
around the wounded limb, and having given the soldiers directions how they 
were to step, so as not to disturb or displace the shattered bones, he took his 
place beside the litter and said— 

“* We are ready now, General.” 

They lifted the litteras he spoke, and moved slowly forward. Murat pressed. 
the hand St. Hilaire extended to him, without a word; and then, turning his 
head away, suffered the party to pass on. 

Before we reached Reygern, the wounded genera! had fallen into a heavy 
sleep, from which he did not awake, as they laid him on the bed in the hospital. 

‘Good night, sir, or rather, good morning,” said Louis to me, as [ turned to- 
leave the spot; “*we may chance to have better news for you than we antici- 
pated, when you visit us bere again.” 

And so we parted. 

















From **Tom Burke of ‘ Ours.’” 








THE DEATH OF A DOG. 





Todie “ the death of adog,” is said to be the fate of any unfortunate who has 
been disconnected by misfortune or misconduct from the sympathy and charity of 
his kin. The phrase is familisr in every ear, and its signifiation 1s well under- 
stood. That dogs do generally die wretchedly is most true; and even the 
hound of high degree, when his day is over, may go to the dust as miserably as 
any “ bob-tail tyke or trundle tail’ of the canine fraternity. Dogs are gene- 
rally suppused to die in the gutter; ‘ headed,” as we see them in the dog-days, 
or peited to death with stones by mischievous boys. Books te!! us that dogs, 
of all the brute creation, manifest clearest inte!ligence and closest attachment: 
toman; while, at the same time, it is a received opinion that the death of a dog 
is the most despicable exit from being that caa be made by biped or quadruped.. 
At some future time perhaps philosophy may find out how far these facts go to 
the disgrace of the dog, and how far in favor of the magnanimity of man. The 
mastiff, the hound, the spaniel, the shepherd's dog, the harrier, the terrier, the 
greyhound, the bloodhound, &c , &c, all have their friends and masters rp f 
their day of utility; but to grow sick or old are sins always to be visited with 
the vengeance of neglect. Such being the unhappy fate of the genus canis, 
wyiifoe perhaps, no sadder image to be called before the mind than “ the death 
of a dog.” 

On 1+ Ist of January, 1827, Col. Wm. L. Sublette, accompanied by a fa- 
nous mountaiceer called Black Harris, started on foot, from the Valley of the 
Big Salt Lake,on aa express expedition from the Mountains to St. Louis. The 
story of the whole trip is too long to be told now, and we only propose to men- 
tion one remarkable incident of the journey. The two men took with them no 
horses, but pushed forward with snow-shoes upon their feet. An Indian dog, 
trained and broken for service, with a pack of necessaries weighing fifty pounds 
strapped upon its bac , was their only friend, assistant, and companion upon this 
perilous, desolate, and unprecedented adventure. After encountering suffering, 
hunger, and hardship, in every shape that winter could inflict upon them ina 
savage region, they stopped one evening, sick, and starving, under three elm 
trees, by the side of a frozen streamlet, still two hundred miles outside of the 
settlements. The dog was weak and sore-footed, out of sight behind, as it 
followed faithfully and wearily on. Sublette had barely strength to scrape the 
snow from a spot, gather his blanket around him, and fall exhausted; while 
Black Harris broke dead branches from the trees and kindled a fire. If the con- 
dition of the two desolate travellers at this moment may be imagined, it must 
present a picture worthy of attention. Sublette lay coiled up in his blanket 
by the side of the little camp-fire, while Black Harris, sitting cross-legged op- 
posite, bent for warmth over the miserable blaze, his eye gleaming with strange 
earnestness upon the poor dog that came crawling in just @s the heaviest sha- 
dows of night were gathering eround. Harris did not move, 83 was his usuab 
custom, to relieve the dog from its load. The animal crawled near the fire, 
crouched, and closed its eyes, with the burden still bound upon its back, while 
Black Harris “did rest his chin upon his clenched hands and smiled,” as his 
eye roved back and forth from the poor, starved dog, to a little axe or toma- 
hawk that lay near. . . 

“Captain,” said Harris, addressing Sublette, 

*“ Um?” muttered the worn out man. 

“The dog.” 

* Um” 
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pds at a [when the etimson bldsh maniled her cheeks ai the bridal altar, -ssagate} 
“Well! well, then you ain't hungry, I suppose? I won’t say dog to you _— surrounding him,“ Let up—let up reuline, You ere bi et? yor 
and don’t know it.” 


again |” and Black Harris made a miserable attempt to whistle, 
stil! fixed upon the poor beast that lay near him. 

“ He can’t travel any more, any how,” said Harris. 

“ Um?" 

“O, go to sleep, if you've had your supper; I’m just talking to my friend 
here with four legs.” 

“Are you hungry, Harris ?” asked Sublette faintly. 

“Hungry! O, Lord, no! J have eaten three full meals in only a fortnight ! 
Hungry, Captain! why, you're joking me; go to sleep, Captain, go to sleep ; 
you have been dining out and indulging! go to sleep.” 

‘Must we kill the dog, Harris?” 

“O, not at all, Captain; I can wait awhile myself, and he'll save us the 
trouble before morning !" 

“Um! 

‘We've got nothing more for him to carry, any how.” 

“©O, Lord!” 

‘And he couldn't carry any thing if we had it. 
dog 1” 

“Um! 

“ Teere’s nothing to eat on his bones, any how ; good night, Captain!” 
| “Kill the dog! kill the dog, Harris,” said Sublette ; ‘you are starving: T 
can't eat the flesh of the wretched creature; but if you can, kill it, kill it, in 
God’s name !” 

Harris snatched the axe, and reeled with weakness as he rose to strike the 
dog. He struck and missed his aim. The dog rose and looked in his face. 
He struck again, and the blow descended with fearful effect upon tke skull of 
the animal. It fell and rose again with a pitiful howl. 

‘Get up, get up and help me, Captain,” said Harris, “ a dizziness is coming 
over me, and | ean’t see the brute.” 

“No! no! no!” replied tae prostrate man, curling himself up closer and 
closer ia the felds of his blanket. 

“Get up!” repeated Harris, with phrenzied earnestness in his words, and 
Subleite rose with sudden energy to assist. 

The wounded dog had crewled away, and lay moaning piteously somewhere 

ihe dark, The two men groped about, blindly, and half crazy with hunger 
wretchednegs, in search of it, and at length it was found. 

Hold it! bold it!” cried Harris, as he threw more sticks on the fire to get 


his wild eye 
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Sublette held the dog, while Harris gave it two more rapid blows upon the 
with his tomahawk, stretching the creature out upon the bloud-stained 
, 8pparently dead. Whutbout pausing an instant the hungry man threw the 
rcase on to the fice to singe the hair off, when it exhibited life again, wriggled 
of the flame, and ran madly away! By its own burning hair the poor tra- 

ve lers traced it, and, after being stabbed and stabbed again, and knocked in 
‘ne head egain, the heart yet moved when the impatient butcher opened his 
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prey ! 
So blette returned, sick, to his bed in the snow, but Harris cooked supper and 
s'ed alone, setting the Captain's share aside to serve for breakfast. They 
) ate heartily in the murning, and with renewed vigor set forward for home 
Such 1s one story of the dea.b of a dog. Picayune. 





———— 


THE SURPRISE OF VIENNA. 
On the evening of the 13th Nuvember we arrived at Lintz, the capital of 
per Austria—but at the tune I speak of, one vast barrack: thirty eight 
jsand troops of all arms were within its wall,—not subject to the rigid dis- 
e avd regular command of a garrison town, but bivouacking im the opea 
's aud squares; tables were spread in the thoroughfares, at which the di- 
i, as they arrived, took their places, and after refreshing themselves, 
oa to make way for others. The great churches were strewn with 
ge, and filled with the horses of the cavalry: there might be seen the lum- 
g steeds of the cuirassier, eating their corn from the richly-carved box of 
sional; here lay the travel-stained figure of a dragoon, stretched asleep 
ss the steps of the altar; the lutle chapelres, where tbe foot of the peni 
| awoke no echo as it passed, now ruag with the coarse jest and reckless ri- 
‘y of the soldier; pariies caroused 10 the little sacrisiies; and the rude 
rus of a drinking soug now vibrated through the groimed roof, where only 
sacred notes of the organ had veen heard to peal. The Hotel de Ville was 
quartier-general, where the generals of divisions were assembled, and from | 
‘ve orderlies rode forth at every moment with despatches. The one cry 
rward"—was heard everywhere. They who before had claimed leave 
at wounds or illness, were now seen among their comredes, with ban 
| arms and patched faces, eager to presson. Mavy whose regiments were 
vance became incorporaced tor tne time with otner corps, and dismoun ed 
goons were often to be met with, marching with the infantry and mounting 
turn, Everything oespoke haste. The regiments which arrived at 
frequently moved off betore day broke. The cavalry often were pro- 
wit fresh horses to press forward, leaving their own for the corps that 
follow. A great floulia, previded with all the necessaries for an army 
ithe march, moved elony the Danube, aud accompanied the troops each day ; | 
n @ wore, every expedient was practised wnich could hasten the movement of 
e army, justifying the remark so often repeated among the soldiers er ae 
ie" Le netit Caporal makes more use of our legs than our bayonets in this 
Npaign.”’ 
O: the same evening we arrived, came the news of the surprise of Vienna 
y Murat. Never was there such joy as this announcement spread through the 
my. ‘The act itself was one of those daring feats which only such as he 
iid venture on, and, indeed, at first seemed so miraculous, that many refused 
reditit. Prince Anersberg, to whom the great bridge of the Danube was 
rusted, had prepared everything for iis destruction in the event of attack.— 
Che wuole lioe of wood work was laid with combustibles ; trains were set, the 
hatches buraing; a strong batiery of twelve guns, posted to command the 
due, occupied the height on the right bank, and the Austriso guopers lay, 
atct. in hand, beside their pieces: but a word was needed, and the whole 
rk was ina blaze. Such was the state of matiers when Sebastiana pushed 
hroug the Fabourg of the Leopoidstadt at the head of a strong cavalry de 
chmeut, supported by some grenadzers of the guard, and, by Murat 8 orders, 
concealed his force among the narrow streets which lead to the bridge from the 
( bank of the Danube. oe 
This done, Lannes and Murat advanced carelessly along the bridge, which, 
o the frequent passage of couriers between the two head-quarters, had be 
me a species of promenede, where the officers of either side met to converse 
o the fortunes of the campaign: dressed simp'y as officers of the staff, they 
strolled along till they came actually beneath the Austrian battery, and then 
éoiered into conversation with the Austrian officers, assuring them that the 
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rnistice was sigued, and already peace proclaimed between the two countries. 
ie Austrians, trusting to their story, and much interested by what they heard, 
descended from the mound, and, jowing them, proceeded to walk backwards 
and forwards along the bridge conversing en the provable consequences of 
ihe treaty, when suddenly turning round by chance, as they walked towards 
ibe right bank, they saw the head of a grenadier column approaching at the 
guick step. : 

The thought of treachery crossed their minds, and one of them rushing to 
the side of the bridge, called out to the artilleryinen to fire. A movemeat was 
eeen in the battery, the matches were uplified, when Morat dashing forward, 
cried e!oud, * Reserve vour fire, there is nothing to fear.” The same instant 
the Austrian officers were surrounded ; the sappers rushing on the bridge clear- 
ed away the combustibles, and cut off the trains ; and the cavalry, till now in 
concealment, pushing forward at a gallop, crossed the bridge, followed by the 
grenav'ers in a ran, before the Austrians, whu saw their own officers mingled 
wiih tue French, could decide on what was to be done; while Murat, springing 
on his borse, dashed onward at the head of the dragoons, and before five minates 


had el tormed, the gunners captured, and Vienna won. 
a . ele st Tom Burke of Ours.” 
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FELIX GRUNDY MeCONNELL. 

Most of our readers have heard of this eccentric gentleman, now a Member 
of Cougress from Alabama. The following interesting incidents connecied with 
Gen. McConnell, are taken from the Washington Correspondence of the New 
York * Piebeian.” 

Ao incident occurred at the Theatre the other evening which to me was of 
extreme iuterest. Young Vandenboff was playing the character of Claude 
Melnotie, in Bulwer’s beautiful play of the Lady of Lyons. Next beside me 
sat a gentleman with whom I had not the pleasure, at the time, of a personal 
acquaintanee. Agthe play proceeded, [ could not but remark the intense Inve 
rest wth which he followed tne chances of Claude. In that scene where Pau- 
line finds herself in the humble cottage of Melootte’s mother, and where Claude 
avows to her the fact that he was but a poor peasant’s son; that from his boy- 
hood sie had been the object of his adoration ; that the hope of possessing her 
wes the single idea of his existence; and that it had stimulated him to make 
himself worthy of such a bride; that revenge for the treatment he had received 
&t her hands, and for the contumely and disdain with which she had met his 
first avowal of love, had nerved him to the performance of the desperate means 
by which he made her his bride—tears of sympathy rolled rapidly down the fine 
lineaments of the stranger's face. And when Cleude, in the deepest remorse 
for the cruelty of his conduct, made known his willingiess te make the only 
atonement in his power, her restoration to the home of her parents as pure as 
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Could you have heard it, and watched as I did the manner 
of the stranger, you would have been, as I was, affected. When the play was 
through, I took the liberty of saying to the stranger that it was one containing 
correct sentiments, and that the drama would be of invaluble service in esta 
blishing a proper moral tone if more of such plays were performed upon the 
stage. ‘* Sir,” reyoined the gentleman, “there is no greater luxury than the 
consciousness of being an honest man, and as you seem to like the play, I 
would like to know your name.” I gave him my name and address, and re- 
quested in return his: ‘My name, s:r, is Felix Grundy McConnell, a square- 
footed Democrat, born and graduated in- Tennessee, within a rifle shot of the 
Hermitage, now member of the 28.h Congtess, from the State of Alabama, and 
forever a friend of we the people and the written Constitution.” There is an 
earnestness of manner about him which tells the honesty of his heart, and amid 
all his peculiarities you cannot fail to discover a sound and discriminating judg 
ment, and an abiding love of country. In stature he is about six feet solidly 
built, although not obese, with a fine head and expressive countenance, which 
will tell almost at a glance his true character. With much of the manner of 
Crockett, he is by farhis superior in intellect. I would place implicit conf 
dence in his judgment. Some of his colleagues have informed me that in his 
section of country he is invincible before the people, and respected by all who 
know him. Many anecdotes, which if I had time I would write out, have been 
related pertaining to his canvass for Congress, in which he was opposed by a 
Whig gentleman of great ability as a lawyer and speaker. Let me tel! one, 
although it loses its force when put on paper. Ata great gathering of the peo 
ple of his district on the 4th of July last, tv hearthe competitors for Congress 
express their views, his opponent after discussing various points of political 
moment, concluded his address with an eloquent appeal to the ladies, hundreds 
of whom, from all parts of the district, had assembled upon the occasion The 
concluding part of his opponent’s speech seemed to strike home, which Mc- 
Connell, who was watching its effects, instantly perceived. When he took the 
stump, after replying to the prominent political allusion of his competitor, be 
said it was not in kim todo injustice to any one; but, as the gentleman had al- 
luded to that tender passion called love, he must say comparatively with himself 
he knew no more about it than did an old aunt he had ion North Carolina, who 
lived to the age of 150, and after a!! died an old maid. “J grant,” said Mc- 
Cornell, ‘that my Whig friend is a fine looking man, just forty. and not vet 
married—look at him, ladies, and assure yourselves I do him no discredit. But 
I do say, that men must be judged by their acts—a fine looking man just forty, 
and not yet married! Look at that pictare,” pointing down upon his competi- 
tor, ‘‘and now look at this!’ (Here the speaker drew himself to bis ful! 
length, and running both hands through his fine bushy beard, gazed around and 
around upon the audience, and continued) “I am, I think, a pre ty consiera- 
ble good looking man for my age and inches, and I have one of the best and 
prettiest little wives, a straight and strict member of the Methodist persuasion 
that this or any other country ever produced. And why did [ yet her ? Beca se 
[ possessad that passion which my more polished friend rubbed out vears ago— 
yes, years ago—n'ne hundred and sixty moons have shone upon him, and yet un- 
married! When I discovered that the consent of her father could not be ob- 
tained—and he, by-the-by, was a good old fellow, although a Waotrw—like a 
man, I entered beneath the roof of her parents, and like a man, [| bore her up- 
on my shoulders from the house to the oridal altar, chased by dogs, howling. 
and barking, and biting to tne porvals of the Courch A happy wile, three 
little MeConnells, and an easy conscience, are the fruits of the tender pission 
as I possessed it. If he can say as much, Fe ix Grundy McC onneli backs ou’ 
from the canvass—if not, let him forever hold his peace’ My infor nant says, 
that nothing could have been more effective—the ladies waved the r waite ’ker- 
chiefs io very ecstacy of delight—the men shouted and stamped as men never 
shouted and stamped vefore—and the county gave the eccentre McCouue!ll ao 
overwhelming majority. 


Farmers’ aud Breeders’ Department. 


SCRAPS FROM THE CULTIVATOR. 

Great Yietp or Butrer.—Mr. George A. Mason, of Jordan, Onondaga 
county, received the first premium of the New-York Siate Agricultural So- 
ciety, aithe exhibition at Rochester in September last, tor the best cow for 
dairy purposes. From the 7ih June to the 6th July—30 days—ihere was 
made trom the milk of thi cow, 671-2 lbs., of butter. During the first 14 
days of that time, 35 ibs., butter were made, averaging 2 1-2 \bs., per day; 
and it is believed as great a ratio would have been given for the whole 30 
days, had not the weather turned very unfavorable. The cow’s keeping, 
during this time, was 4 gis., wheat bran and 2 qts., ground oil-cake daily, in 
addition to pasture feed. She was called a “ native,” butihe gentleman who 
sold her to Mr. Mason informs usthat she was got by a bull owned and im- 
ported by Captain Talcott, of Skaneateles. Will our friend Fuller of Ske- 
neateles, give us the history of this bull ? 

Rearing Coitts.—A correspundent, ‘‘ V,” of Ashtabula county, O., says: 





| Thave been recently informed by a person whu has resided some time at 


the west, thatin raising horses for the Santa Fe trade, and whenever great 
power of enduring hardshipis required, 4 course very different from that 
pursued by Yankees, is acopied, viz: they feed to a colt the first winter + me 
thirty bushels of oats; the second, twenty bushels; thethird, ‘en; the fourth 
winter lesssti]], ornonea all. Which is .he best course; that of our fa. 
thers, or the one just described ?” 
Disease or THE Potator —- We make the following extract from a private 
etter of David Thomas of Cayuga county :—‘‘1 am incliaing tothe opinion 
that the new malady in the potato, is a‘ fungus,” converting the wholesome 
nutriment of that tuber into its own deleterious nature. Potatoes which are 
not rotten, butonly clouded with brownish spois, give off a very offensive 
odor when builed, which [ believe no commen potatoe, when rot ing, ever 
does. The opiniun is not entirely unsupported by analogy. The smut in 
wheat may be cited as one case; and perhaps the fungusthat destroys the 
roots of thesaffrom crocus in England, as another.” 
Porators From Seep.—Our correspondent,J. M. Harlan, Esq., gives the 
following directions for raising potatoes from the seed, cr ball. We can show 
some fine samples of potatoes raised in this way, that we have just received 
from Massachusetts :—* The pulp of the balls should be squeezed out as 
mauch as possible. They should then be dried and laid by till the following 
spring. Theground should be par ially spaded, and weil pulverized. I 
placed mine along the pales of the front part of the garden. The bugsare 
the greatest enemies of the young plants and shouldbe well watched. The 
potatoes will not come to their full size until the third or fourth year of plant- 
ing. I had at least seven distinct kinds, of various shapes and colors, among 
the petatoes produced from the seed.” 
Sus-somu, Prows.—Our correspondent ‘ V.,” of Ashtabula county, O., in 
making some inquiries about sub-soil plows, says: 
“ Will Ruggles, Nourse & Mason’s sub-soil plow work in a soil where 
two or more yoke would be required to draw it? * * * Sub-soil plows 
must eventually be introduced extensively on the Western Reserve. The 
soil is generally far from being light and easy to work. Below thetilled 
surface, an impervious sub-soil retains the water, much to the injury of most 
cultivated plants. Grass is at present almost the only certain and abundant 
productof this region, generally.” 
We have no doub: that the use of the sub-soil plow would be found advan- 
tageous in the kind of soil above mentioned. 
Sarmina Hay ror Srocx.—Mr. I, Cartwright, states in the Boston Cul- 
tivator, that he has found salted hay to be very injurious to his horses—ihey 
became “ broken winded.” He soldtwo tons toa neighbor who kept a horse 
and cow, and by thetime the hay had been expend ed, his neighbor’s horse 
was as badly affected as hisown. We have no doubt that to oblige animals 
to eat more salt than they would naturally choose, is productive of injury, 
and as a “general” practice we would not advise the curing of hay with 
salt. Sometimes it may happen that a load is unavoidably put up with too 
much dampness in it, and in such a case salt may be properly used to pre- 
vent its being damaged ; but animals should not be confined to hay so cured, 
Harcminc Curcxens sy Artirician Heat.— We learn by a letter from H. 
T. Chapman, Esq., of New-York, that a gentleman has commenced the busi- 
ness of hatching chickens by ariificial heat, anc is now getting 5,000 a month 
and calculates, when in full operation, to increase to 20,000 per month. 


Dorgincs.—Mr. Chapman, whose Dorkings have heretofore been noticed 


in the Cultivator, informs us t 
hens and a cock of this variety ; 
at Dorking by a very goed judge. : ; 
“Carico Corn.”—Mr. A. W. Townsend, of New Brighton, Pa., gives 
an account inthe Farmers’ Cabinet, of a new variety of corn to which he 
gives the above name. He states that the flour from it, makes bread ibat a 
erson who knew nothing about it, would at once pronounce wheat bread. 
e sent oneand three-quarter bushels of this corn (weighing 72 or is Ibs.,) 
to mill, and had 30 Ibs. superfine and 20 Ibs. of common flour, with 21 lbs. 
of bran. It came from Oregon. Will Mr. Townsend send us a sample of 


this corn. 


Lourstana Sucar.—A gentle 
precesses in the manulacture 0 
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man of New-Orleans has invented some new 
f sugar, which promos to add greatly ” - 
i His process adds 25 per cent, to the sugar obtained. an 
ee ine of fuel for graivg and evaporating. The appara- 
tus now in operation turns out 1 000 Ibs. daily. The Bee estimates the 































Report of the Committee 6B Fruits. ‘ 
[Mass] Ag. Society in Oct. } sng of 
of fruit entered for exhibition by. 


amount 

lions of dollars annua y to the 
Kxuisition or Frvirs.—The 
exhibition of the Worcester co, 
there were “ over one thousand samples 





sixty-three different individuals, all residin in the 

‘ i ‘ ‘ count t 
— of six or seven, and by far the greatest S topdrtion oO ed orces- . 
et and the Lamas adjoining; and of ihis vast number of eniries, were 
7 x ; 2 : any, lots offered that would not be creditable to any exhibition 


Propucts or P 


EmMiuM Cows.—E. T. Forbes took the fi 

Wesiboro,’ Mass for & i . 
cule eek _cow of common breed, which fed on pasture feed 
mie ar a ranayet 16 1-4 quarts per day in June last, and & trying her 

Thoin Cont Was found to yield 2 Ibs. of butter per day. ' 
come Paues an os of Farmington, Conn., took a premium last fall, fora 

» trom which 123-4 Ibs. butter was made in 7 da 8 
L. Cowles tooka premium atthe same show for a two Me 
which was Made in 7 days, 9 lbs. and 10 oz. of butter 
made in the month ot October, and the keepin of th 
feed”’ only. , 

SuccessruL COMPETITION.—At the Cattle 
Ag. Soc., held on the 3d of Oct. last, H. g, 
Sec’y of the New-York State Ag. Society, 
various kinds. 

LEGISLATIVE AID TO AGriCcULTURE.—We notice that the Legislature ot Ver- 
mont, at its late session. passed an “‘ Act to encourage and promote Agricul- 
ture,” the provisions of which are similar to that of this state and Massa- 
chusetts. We hope soon, therefore, to see Ag. Socitties organized in each 
county of that state, ‘ 

Lewis Brush received a premium of the Suffolk County Ag. Soe. (this 
state) for having raised 405 bushels of corn on three acres of land. 


F'ns Hoas.—The Zanesville Gazette says that George W. Gibbons, of 
that place, lately killed four hogs, the oldest 19 mos., the ycungest not quite 
13 mos. old, whose aggregate weight was 2,042 lbs.—or 515 1-2 Ibs. each, 
They were across of the Leicester breed. 


t premium at 


oth these trials were 
the cows “ ordinary grass 


Show of the Cortland County 
Randall, Esq , Corresponding 
carried ten prizes on stock-of 





Premium for the best five acres of Cotten. 

Our friend Affleck, of Miss., makes, through the Concordia Intelligencer, 
the fellowing proposition : 

“Let all whoare willing to put to the test of experiment, a rotation of 
crops, deep plowing, a sufficiency of manure, choice seed, and additional 
distance to the plant, give in their names, and pay over five dollars to the 
Treasurer of this Society, [Adams Co. Agricultural Socicty,] the wholesum 
thus paid, to be, by him, and the President, laid out in the purchase of a 
piece of silver plate, which they shall award to the planter, so sub-cribing, 
who shall during the next season, give the necessary proof that he has pick- 
ed and ginned the greatest quantity of good clean cotton, from five acresof 
land, planted and tended in such manner as be may have seen fit—tendering 
along with svch proof, a clear statement of the entire process in writing, 
which each competitor binds himself todo when he enters for the sweepstakes,” 

We rejoice to see this proposi ion. It cannot fail to havea beneficial effect, 
by rousing a spirit of inquiry on the subject, which we doubt not, will even- 
tuate in a very decided improvemeni in the culture of this important staple. 
Cultivator, 





Rapid Fattening of a Pig. 

It is sometimes asked, what is the greatest gain per day that can be given 
to a pig in feeding ? but it is evident no satisfacto ry answer can be given, 
as much must be depending on breeds, food, treatment, &c., and itis proba- 
ble the best of all thse, are rarely, if ever, united. The following statement 
made to us by Mr. Geddes, of Ca illus, Onondaga Co., furnishes proof that 
a pig may, by good treatment, and good food, be made totake on fat far more 
rapidly han is generally supposed. 

Mr. Geddes purchased on the 29:h of July a pig ‘weighing 177 lbs, live 
weight. He was pastured until the Ist of September, 33 days, and allowing 
again of | |b. per day [a liberal allowance] his weight at that time, when 
fattening commenced, was 210 |bs. On the lithof December he was killed, 
and his weight, dressed, was 442 lbs. If we allow one-fourth as the loss of 
weight, he woula have weighed, living, 552 1-2}bs. From this, deduct his 
weigh on the first of September, and it lcaves 342 lbs.,as his gain inl01 
days. This givesa gain per day of 3 lb. @ oz. anda fraction. His food 
was barley-meal, and his consumption about a peck per day. ; 

if any of our friends have succeeded in a greater per diem gain than this,, 
we should be pleased to learn the particulars. 





Wintering farm Stock. 

Messrs. Epirors.— As we are now in the foddering season, I offer a few re- 
marks on the subject of wintering stock. Having noticed in various section 
a want of aeation on the part of the farmer, it may not be amiss to admon- 
ish him at this season of the year. 

Many seem to say by their management, that young stock will not grow 
andthrive in winer, and some are compelled to skin more or less before 
spring, for want of attentiun. Let no more stock be kept on a farm than 
can be atalltimes inthriving condition, with shelters to protect them from 
ihe chilling blasts of winter, especially for the young; give them the best of 
hay, morning, noon and night; andif they do not thrive, a littl grain may 
not be amiss. Calvesmay be fed oais in winter without injury, say a pint 
per day, tillaccustomed to grain; then increase the mess till you give a quart 
atmorning and night. Calves thus wintered, with good pas.ureihe follow- 
ing suminer, when dressed in the fall, will weigh from five to six hundred 
weight. Many of our best colts are injured by the first wintering, and are 
not worth as much in the spring as wnen weaned in the fall. Thus you see 
a loss of fodder and growth, and many times midsummer is past befure they 
beginte thrive. The growth of the stock is the profit of the farm, therefore 
daily care should be taken to see that they are constantly improving. Lat 
every foddering ¢how that your stock is gaining, and in the spring you will 
fee] rewarded for your winter ’s toil. G. W. 

Dutchess co., Nov, 23, 1843. 





Blind Teeth in Horses. 

Referring 'o an article on this subject, in the Dec. No. of the Cultivator, 
Mr. L. Physick of Maryland, ina letter to us, says: 

“T observe that you are desirous to ubtain all the information you can col- 
lect about “blind teeth” in horses. This was a matter entirely new to me 
till last summer, when one of my horses had nearly lost the use of his sight; 
which I attributed to over work, he being ofa restless disposition when at 
work Some time after the predisposition to blindness was discovered, (the 
sight of one eye being almost, if noi eniirely gone,) he was sent to the black- 
smith to beshod. The smith toldthe boy, ithatif a certain tooth, pointing it 
out to the boy, was not extracted, the horse would soon be entirely blind; and 
without my assent, took a hammer and a _ piece of bar iron, as described by 
the boy—rather barbarous pulling—and knocked it out. The boy said that 
there was no evidence of pain experienced by the horse, and thatthe tooth 
dropped out with the first stroke of the hammer. Whether this was the 
cause of blindness or not, I cannot say ; but the horse very shortly afterward 
recovered his sight, which since then contiaues good.” 





Fine Srock aoinc West.—The farmers of the West appear to understand 
their true policy, andthe advantages of their position. ‘There is no part of 
the world offers such advantages for raising stock, as the whole valley of the 
Mississippi. We find in the Michigan City Gazette, that “ Mr. T. J. Field 
has lately returned from Onondaga county, N. Y., bringing with him eleven 
hundred sheep, principally fine Saxons, aud a very superior lot. Mr. Field 
availed himself of the opportunity of attending the great Agricultural Fair 
at Rochester, and was much gratified with the exhibition. He bought at 
Auburn a beautiful Durham heifer, two years old, and weighing 1,400 'bs,” 
Northern Indiana has many public spirited farmezs, and any district that 
has such menas Rvbinson, Steinbergen, Clark, Field, and others, will be 
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hat he has just received from England, four | 
very fine birds, pure white, selected for him | 


sure to go ahead. 

To Coox a Butvock’s Heart.—Wash it well and dry it thoroughly; then 
prepare the seasoning, made with crumbs of bread, thyme and parsley, or any 
meat herbs, and an onion chopped fine, with a little suet and some pep r 
aud salt, all mixed together and put into the heart, the opening of which'ts 
to be sewn up so as to prevent the stuffing from getting out. Bake it, aid 
while it is cooking, rub it occasionally with lard, to prevent the skin from be- 
coming too hard.--{ Condensed from an article on cottage economy and cook- 
ery, in the Journal of the Royal Ag.Soc.]} ‘ 

Bacon anp CassaGe.——This is a very common dish in this country, parti- 
cularly in the south and west. The articles are commonly pat into the pots 
separately, butthe Journal above referred to, says “it will be founda 
improvement, if instead of that, a hole be cutin the head of the i 
a quarter or half a pound of fat bacon is thrust into it asa plug. The head 
of the cabbage should then be tied over soas to confine the leaves, and the 
cabbage boiled in a napkin, to prevent all escapeof fat, which willthus be 
imparted to the vegetable, and render it so much myre mellow and savory 
that any housewife who tries it will never dress it in any other way ” 

Souse.—Take pigs’ ears and feet, clean them thoroughly, then soak ¢hiem 
in salt and water for several days. Boil them teuder and split them—they 
are then good fried. If you wish to souse them when cold, turn boiling vin- 
egar on them, spiced with pepper-corns and mace. Cloves improve thetaste, 
but turns them a dark color, Adda litle salt, They will keep good pick- 
led five or six weeks. Fry them in lard. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
aoe Course, 3d Tuesday, 16th Jan. 
ress. S.C. Washington Coutse, Annual Heeting, Wednesday, 21st Feb. 
Ky. - Oak Course, J. C. wesy vy Thee: Tuesday, 3d June. 
Werte Als, =< Beacompe Gouna. Mecing 3 funni, tn Ju 
° » ee ° . ay. 
ber Miss. ~ - Jockey Club Meeting, Monday in Jan. " 
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BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL WILKIE. 


Gibraltar, in the years 1795-6, offered a curious picture to the stranger ; had 
some Quartermaster-General of the Grecian army, like Ulyses, lost his way in 
the Mediterranean, and stumbled on one of the Pillars of Hercules, he would no 
doubt have been assured that he had fallen on the territory of the Jo!ly God, and 
that the Bacchanalians were dressed in scarlet as a mark of rejoicing. It was 
a sight to have distracted a teetotaller, drunkenness being only limited by the 
means of enjoying it. The food of the soldiers was confined to one meal a 
day, of what is called “‘the King’s own,” mess beef or pork, and peas-pud- 
ding,—pretty strong ae to drink, with the thermometer at 80 degs. 
Little wonder that all the monthly balances were melted into ‘‘ rosy wine ;”’ and 
the ball was kept up in the intervals of what were called rez] men,—those who 
were employed in the public works, at the wages of a Spanish real a day, and 
who carried all their money to the wine-houses. There were two kinds of be- 
verage in fashion ; “ black-strap,”’ a rough Catalonian wine of some body, and 
a sweet, druggy, Malaga white wine ; the junction of these was poetically de- 
nominated * thunder and lightning.” In those days also it was looked on as a 
mark of spirit and good fellowship among the officers to go to bed every night 
** glorious,”’ and with them also it was only limited by the means. I knew an 
officer of Grenadiers, who, whenever he went out to dine, which was pretty 
frequently, had two men of his company go to fetch him home between eleven 
and twelve, with as much regularity, and equally a thing of course, as a dowa- 
ger ordering her chair at a card-party. Asa matter of hospitality, these two 
porters, or supporters, were generally well treated at the strange mess ; andthe 
consequence was, that the trio often did not arrive at the barracks until the 
morning gun had fired. 

If a man felt himself overpowered by the effects of his evening's potations, 
he had no occasion to disturb himself ; there were no morning parades, except 
for punishment (punishment in more senses than one ;) he might indulge in bed 
as long as he liked, then get up, have some broiled ham, and a soupcon of bran- 
dy in his tea; 1 have often seen a jug of cold punch at this meal, by way of re- 
fresher ; then adjourn to the racket-court with a supply of flannel waistcoats, 
and the inner man supported by jorums of sangarce. ‘This sharp practice under 
a broiling sun soon drove away the dregs of the last night’s debauch, substitu- 
ting in its place the more gentle stimulus of Madeira and water. The dinner 
hour was five, and about an hour afterwards was the evening parade: this, to 
both officers and men, might be called the most lucid interval of the twenty- 
four hours ; it served also as an excuse for the more temperate, or those who 
could least afford it, to withdraw ; the good fellows returned to the mess after 
the parade, and took a fresh departure. All sorts of bets and devices were re- 
sorted to for the purpose of raising wine by the dozen; among these it was the 
custom to have one side of the mess-table remain perfectly silent, while their 
opposites provoked them, by every sort of means, to break the ban; if any one 
suffered a word to escape his lips during this period of forced taciturnity, he 
was booked directly for a bottle of wine. All bets were made in that fluid, and 
on particular occasions of cricket matches, foot races, &c., the wager was a 
supper ; in the latter case, the jollification was kept up till gun-fire in the morn- 
ing. Little did it avail the sober gentlemen to go to bed on these wet nights ; 
ag were dragged out in their shirts, and made, nolens volens, partakers in the 
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Amidst such orgies, it might be conceived that the safety of the garrison ran 
some risks more especially as we were on the eve of war with Spain; but 
whatever general laxity might exist among the troops, General O'Hara was no 
Jess stringent on all matters of duty; the utmost vigilance and attention was 
required of all the guards, and they were kept on the alert by the frequent vis- 
its of the General himself, and by grand and visiting rounds. To distinguish 
mounted officers at a distance, they had all different feathers ; General Officers 
black, Colonels blue, Lieutenant-Colonels red, and the junior Field Officers 
yellow. The General, who was constantly in movement, was one day at Wa- 
@erport, when he saw at a distance a soldier carrying a mattress on his shoul- 
ders; he called to him, and asked where he was going; the man not being 
gifted with powers of invention, acknowledged that he was taking his burthen 
to his master, who was on guard at the New Mole ‘‘ Come here, sir,’’ was 
the General s order, as he led the way to the sea, “ here, put your bed there,”’ 
pointing to the water. After making the fellow dance upon it for a few mi- 
nutes, he continued—“ Now take it to your master, with my compliments, and 
say I hope he will have a pleasant night's sleep.” 

There was an officer in the garrison who could imitate exactly the General’s 
voice, and he used to amuse himself by alarming the guards that he could ap- 
proach without being seen, more particularly the lines, in rear of which is a se- 
ries of excavations in the rock, designed as bomb proofs in case of siege. This 

eat vigilance will not appear misplaced when the responsibility of the charge 
is taken into account ; an officer who is surprised is disgraced ; but what would 
be thought of a Governor of Gibraltar who allowed himself to be caught nap- 
ping? ‘The possession of this place was always so galling to the Spaniards, 
that the Bourbons of that race would, at any cime, have risked a war with Eng- 
land for the capture of Gibraltar. 

We may imagine that political morality has not much improved in Spain of 
late years, and although the unhappy people are now busy in cutting each oth- 
er’s throats, the time may arrive that they will become united, and again turn 
their eyes of envy on a foveign fortress on their own territory. Although by no 
means impregnable. Gibraltar is, undoubtedly, very strong; and the most fea- 
sible means of getting possession would be by stratagem or surprise. That 
the Jatter is not altogether impossible, the fact is well recorded of five hundred 
Spaniards having climbed up the back of the rock and gained Middle Hill be- 
fore they were discovered ; if we consider that there is a sea line of three miles 
in extent, recollecting the speedy movements of steam vessels, and that there 
are only four thousand men to defend all points of this extensive fortress, the 
utmost and unrelaxing vigilance should always be in activity to insuie its secu- 
rity. 


* + > * * 


In order to show that no place should blindly trust to its great natural or ar- 
tificial strength, or the valour or numbers of its defenders, I may be allowed to 
introduce here the surprise of a fortified place fully garrisoned with brave 
troops, which only failed to its fullest extent, by one of those trifling accidents 
which often, in war, disconcert the best imagined plans. It may be met with 
more favour, when stating that the enterprise was conceived and executed by 
a warrior whose fame is partly British ; Prince Eugene having been, during the 
ante wars of Queen Anne’s reign, the friend and brother-in arms of Marl- 

orough. 

In our own days we hear only of Cremona as a place of fiddles, and Stradu- 
arius its greatest man of note. At the beginning of last century it was a place 
@armes, well fortified, the head-quarters of the French army under Villeroi, 
and the centre of his cantonments in Lombardy, while the army was in winter 
quarters. There was a large body of Infantry and Cavalry within the fortress 
of Cremona, and the place was covered by a considerable force under the Mar- 
quis de Crequi, in cantonments between the Po and the Oglio. Over the 
former there was a bridge and ¢éte de pont guarded by the garrison of Cre- 
mona. 

The Imperial army under Prince Eugene was distributed in winter quarters 
on the Upper Oglio, the Adda, and Mincio. The Prince had several spies in 
Cremona, who informed him that owing to the confidence arising from the large 
force within the walls, and the presence of the Commander-in-Chief, the mere 
garrison duties were entirely neglected ; guards were simply placed at the dif- 
ferent gates, but there were no rounds at night to ascertain that they performed 
their duty. On this information Prince Eugene formed the plan of surprising 
the place. Scrub, in the Beaux Stratagem, says, ‘‘he is sure there is a plot, 
for there is a woman and a priest at work.” Inthe present instance there was 
only half this intrigue power brought into play ; had a woman been also em- 
ployed, perhaps the success might oo been quite complete. The priest who 
was the agent in this affair, officiated in a small church remote from the busy 
part of the town ; his house joined the sacred edifice, and close to his cellars 
was one of the large sewers that carried off the water from the town, which 
was neither grated or guarded ; by this, and one or two others of these water 
channels, he introduced six hundred men, who were concealed partly in his 
house, and partly in the church, which was not open on week days; this must 
have been an odorous congregation. He likewise lodged in the same place, 
and amongst his associates, several soldiers who had come into the place dis- 
guised as peasants. These men had generally concealed under their frocks, or 
blouses, tools and pioneers’ instruments. 

Marshal Villeroi, who had been making a tour of the cantonments, having 
heard that Prince 0 me was making some movements in his quarters on the 
Upper Oglio, returned to Cremona the night before the surprise. Not that he 

any fear for the we itself, but apprehended some design against the quar- 
ters of the Marquis de Crequi; he, on the other hand, warned the Marshal, 
that his spies had informed him that the design was against Cremona itself. 
Between them both they neglected all means of ascertaining whether the Prince 
would cross the Oglio, by not having established patroles at the bridge of Ves 


tiano, the only route by which he could have approached ; consequently the Im | 
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perialists crossed the bridge and arrived with a body of horse and foot, amount- 
ing to seven thousand men, before the two gates of Cremona that they meant 
to attack, without the least suspicion. In the meantime, the men who had been 
concealed within the town seized the guard at the principal gate without alarm, 
and opened it to their friends : the other gate, near the priest’s house, had been 
walled up, and on the rampart was stationed a guard of ten men, but they had 
no sentry, even at the guard-house door, and were all caught napping. The 
wall that closed up the gate was pulled down by the pioneers, and another co- 
lumn admitted, which had orders to march along the ramparts, seize the gate 
of the Po at the other side of the town, and admit another column, which only 
waited beyond the ¢éte de pont for the signal to attack the post there, and join 
their friends in the town. This part of the project was defeated by two or 
three accidents. M. de Crenaw, the Inspector of French Infantry, had accom- 
panied Marshal Villeroi from Milan to Cremona the preceding day : he wished 
to review all the troops in garrison in detail ; and to begin early, ordered the 
two regiments that were quartered near the gate of the Po, to be under arms a 
little before daylight, so that he might inspect them as soon as it was light. In 
long winter nights, it is not very easy for soldiers to calculate this period ex- 
actly ;—here they erred on the right side, and were under arms considerably 
before the time. The column of Imperialists marching along the ramparts, as 
soon as they could gain a sight of these troops in the obscurity, imagined that 
their enterprise had been discovered and anticipated, they began immediately 
to fire. The French, though much astonished at the attack, could have no 
doubt that it proceeded from enemies, returned the fire, anda sharp action com- 
menced, which soon called up the rest of the French troops, who joined their 
comrades in succession. ‘The first ready, were two regiments that were to have 
been reviewed in succession after those of the gate of the Po, and who were 
nearly dressed when the firing began; a detachment of cavalry also that had 
been ordered to march to Placentia were ready to mount, «nd they joined the 
combatants. The action was carried on in the streets under the directions of 
the inferior officers, assisted by the bravery of the French troops, as Marshal 
Villeroi had been made prisoner in the early part of the affair, M. de Crenaw 
was mortally wounded, and the two French officers commanding the regiments 
at the gate of the Po were killed. Notwithstanding these losses, Prince Eu 
sene was obliged to give up the enterprise, by the death of two of his own of- 

cers. He who commanded the column that was marching along the ramparts 
was the only one intrusted with the secret of the combination between his 
troops and those outside, who were to attack the ¢éte de pont, and he was fur- 
nished with rockets to make the concerted signal; but he being killed by the 
first fire from the French battalions, had not time to confide his secret, and no 
signal was made. Again, the officer who had the command outside, had his 
legs carried off by a cannon-shot, and being incapable of giving orders, the 
French had time to secure the bridge. This being the state of affairs, and 
Prince Eugene conceiving that as soon as the alarm reached the Marquis de Cre- 
qui’s quarters, he would endeavour to cut off his retreat, gave orders to retire, 
which was effected with very serious loss ; and the only results were, the cap- 
ture of Marshal Villeroi, the Commissary of Musters, and some other . flicers 
taken prisoners, when the first alarm was given. 


I have introduced this detail of a well-known historical fact, as one of the 
most remarkable in the history of surprises; and because in some points it 
bears considerable resemblance to the unfortunate attack of Bergen-op-Zoom 
in 1814; perhaps, as a precedent, it may offer the best excuse for that luckless 
enterprise. 

The regiment I was in at Gibraltar at the time above alluded to, received or- 
ders to be drafted, and returned a skeleton to England in the autumn of 1796, 
and we were located in that rural spot called Hilsea barracks. Our Command- 
ing officer, Colonel Campell, was a Highlandman of the Argyleshire clan. It 
used to be attributed to the Celtic race, that they possessed a good stock of 
prejudices, and an equal quantity of obstinacy. In these attributes, Colonel 
Campbell was a perfect Celt. In his earlier days, when a Captain, he was 
wounded in the arm at the battle of Bunker s Hill, in America, and fell into the 
hands of the enemy. ‘The medical men wished to dress his arm, but he would 
have no American come near his wound. It remained thus, with the blood mere- 
ly staunched, until his wife, who was on board ship, landed and joined him in 
his state of durance. She got him exchanged, and removed into the British 
lines, but too late as regarded his wound. As prognosticated by the American 
doctors, he lost the use of his right arm, and it hung useless by his side for the 
rest of his life. After he had recovered, he went into a public-house to put an 
end to an affray amongst the soldiers, when an Artilleryman struck him with a 
pewter- pot on the nose, which broke down the bridge of that useful organ. The 
man was tried, and sentenced to be shot, but was forgiven at Capt. Campbell's 
desire. 

This interruption of the facial line of beauty gave him a sinister and some 
what savage appearance. On seeing, years afterwards, the portraits of Suwar- 
row, they put me much in mind of my former Commanding Officer. Like him 
too, he was full of eccentricities, with which I could fill a book,—but two or 
three examples here will suffice. 

There was a small inner room belonging to the Colonel’s quarters in Hilsea 
barracks, which served the treble purpose of dressing-room, library, and office ; 
and where he generally received those who called on him officially. One of 
the officers went to call there one day. ‘There was a broad grin on the ser- 
vant’s face as he pointed to the door of the sanctum. When he knocked there 
was ‘come in,”’ but the visiter started back on seeing his Commandant in the 
summer attire of a Caffre Chief. He was re-assured by another * come in ;” 
and pointing to the master tailor, who was pinned up ina corner, the Colonel 
said to his visiker, ‘ Look at that d—d rascal, he says he cannot measure me, 
my clothes fit so badly ; I have now cut him off from all excuse, by making 
him measure me without clothes,” 

On another occasion I went to call there, and as I approached the door of 
this apartment of many uses I heard a heavy sound, as of some one falling. 
When I opened the door I saw sprawling on the floor the regimental clerk, 
covered over with bundles of papers, books, &c. When I looked for an expla- 
nation of this downfall the Colonel said, ** Only look at that villain! He was 
copying out fair for me a memorial to the Duke of York, and only imagine what 
the scoundrel did. He spelt the ‘ His’ before Royal Highness with a small h !” 
J suppose I was silent with astonishment at this new kind of atrocity, when he 
continued, * Ah! | see you are shocked, and no wonder ” 

In the spring of the following year a batch of discharged invalids had been 
collected at Chelsea, to be sent by a transport to Portsmouth,—for what pur- 
pose I don’t recollect. An accident happening to the vessel she was towed 
into Arundel ; and to that place I was sent, with a Serjeant, to march the men 
to Hilsea barracks. As they were in clothes of every sort of colour, except 
red, their appearance was not very brilliant, but sufficient to excite the curiosi- 
ty of the people in al] the towns and villages, who could form no guess what 
the motley regiment was meant for ; and, as there was no order in the line of 
march, three hundred and fifty of these invalids covered a considerable space of 
road. On the second day’s march after leaving Chichester, either some foolish 
fellow in a fright, or what was more likely, by way of hoax, rode on to Hilsea 
and Portsmouth, spreading a report that more than a thousand French had land- 
ed at Hayling, and were on their march, with two English officers that they had 
made prisoners. Foolish as this story was, it found credit at Hilsea, and put 
our Colonel on the gui vive; he had his troops turned out: but after waiting 
for some time, in hopes of seeing the enemy, and once more smelling powder, 
he dismissed the men, with orders not to leave the barracks, and to be ready in 
a moment to turn out,—he himself retiring to his quarters, to indulge in a day- 
dreain of glory ; on which he was so intent that he did n.t observe me, with 
my tag-rag a, enter the square. I went to his quarters to report my ar- 
rival. I found him marching up and down his room, holding his useless arm in 
the hand of the effective one,—an attitude he always assumed when wishing 
to be emphatic,—and as he strutted to and f.ohe sang, in a sort of half tri- 
umphal tone,— 


‘** The Campbells are coming, hurrah, hurrah ! 
The rebels are running, hurrah, hurrah !” 








Some seconds elapsed before he found out that I was in the room, and then he 
asked me suddenly if I had heard anything of French troops being on the road. 
I said J had heard of it when IJ arrived at Cosham; told Pim the origin of the 
report, and showed him the party-coloured corps drawn up in the barrack- 
square. I shall never forget the sardonic grin he gave; J] had evidently dis- 
enchanted him, and seeing that a storm was likely to rise, I asked If there were 
— further orders. “ No,” said he, in his gruffest manner, ‘ send the Adjutant 
ere.”’ 

It might be supposed that I have been relating freaks of insanity ; but no- 
thing would be further from the reality : the Colonel was a keen, shrewd per- 
son, perfectly conversant with the ways of the world, and a kind-hearted man 
in the main. 

Having broached the subject of surprises, I may be allowed to give another 
instance, which occurred during the Seven Years’ War, affected by Prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick, whose name is quite as familiar to Englislimen as that of 
Prince Eugene ; further it may be of interest to us, seeiag that the enterprise 
was effected by British troops: it occurred in the year 1760. The position of 
the Allied troops, and that of the French, were separated by a considerable dis- 
tance ; in front of the latter, and near their lines, was the town of Zerenberg, 
having a French garrison. Two Hanoverian officers, who had been in the place 
for some days in the disguise of peasants, came out and informed the Prince 
that the — of Zerenberg were very careless in the performance of their 
duties, relying on the vicinity of their own army, and the distance from the po- 
sition of the Allies. The Prince therefore resolved to attempt to surprise the 





place. He chose two hundred Highlanders, under the command of M:_or 


ti! 


n. 13. 
M‘Lean, of the 88th ment, and they were to be supported by a corps of 
Hanoverians. When wifhin a short distance of the place, the Prince and Ma- 
jor M‘Leam advanced ; when challenged by the first sen , the Prince an- 
swered in French, and the man seeing only two persons advancing whom he 
had no doubt were French, allowed them to advance without suspicion ; when 
the Major closing up, stabbed him before he could give anyalarm. The High- 
landers, whose muskets were unloaded, rushed on the guard with fixed bayo- 
nets, overpowered them, and then carried the town, having killed or taken the 
whole garrison of eight hundred men. 

‘The late Colonel Macdonald, of the 55th Regiment, who commanded the 

brigade in which J served in Holland in 1799, was allowed, by those most com- 

petent to judge, to be one of the very best officers in the Service, in all the qua- 

lities that form the gallant soldier, and expert commander : he was looked on as 

one of the most rising men in the profession, and the best hopes were formed 

of his future career; but these were unfortunately blighted, by increasing hab- 

its of inebriety, that finally overset his mind, and ruined his constitution. On 

returning from Holland, he most likely thought that he might then indulge, in 

compensation for the partial restraint he had submitted to when on service. In 

the winter succeeding that campaign, two of the regiments that had served on 

it were in Canterbury barracks, where they formed alternately at each other's 

messes a garrison club. Colonel M commanded there. When we were 

in Holland our men imitated the French soldiers, by wearing the last of the 

cocked hats, as,the sailors call it, fore and aft; asa defence to their neck from 

the rain, which poured almost incessantly, and as most convenient to lie down 

in bivouac. The Colonel had often expressed his dislike of this imitation ; but 

more particularly when he had taken a bottle extra. One evening he appeared 

at the Garrison Club, evidently well primed, and not very steady in his move- 
ment; there was some supper, brandy and water, &c , when the President 
standing up, gave as a toast ‘‘ Colonel Macdonald and the Reserve.” The per- 
son to whom this honour was paid, seemed for a mement to be overcome by his 
feelings ; but standing up at last, or at least trying to do so, he filled a tumbler 
full of plain brandy, and suiting the word to the action, he lisped out, “The 
Reserve followed me in spirits—and—and—I'll drink ythem in spirits,” swal- 
lowing the dose at the same time without winking. This operating on the wine 
foundation, made the Colonel see double, and he soon retreated As he got 
into the barrack yard, his military ideas became revived ; he ordered the guard 
under arms, made the officer draw them out in single file, and amidst many hic- 
coughs, desired him to tell them off in sections, and march past in ordinary 
time. This was a picturesque affair, as it was snowing all thetime. ‘The Col- 
onel took his station, supported by the friend who was guiding him home, and 
the men performed the evolution they were commanded. As they marched past, 
the Commander kept repeating in a grumbling tone, ‘“‘ D—n those hats; d—n 
those hats.” This was an anathema against invisible things, for the soldiers 
had on forage caps. 

I may be allowed to repeat the saying of one of the men who was in the same 
company with me on this campaign ; he was a Scotsman, and the only one in 
the company. On one occasion, as we were going into action, he recollected 
that it was Sunday, when turning to some of the men, he said, “ Eh! Loard, 
sirs; what a Sabbath we’re going to spend.” 

I heard once from an old friend, who had served in America, that on a similar 
occasion, another North Briton repeated the grace before meat : ‘‘ For what we 
are going to receive,” &c. 
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TEN UPON ELEVEN. 


; Monsieur Jarvais had a steed for sale, which he recommended as “ one ver 
fine animalle—one horse elegant extraordinaire.” 

‘* How old do you call him !”” asked the purchaser. 

“How old!” said the Frenchman ; “ vy sar he is sumson like ten upon el¢- 
ven.” 

‘No older ?” 

** No sair, he is no older vat I tell you.” 

‘“*On your honour!” 

‘* Oui, sare, on me very sacre honour, vat me tell you is the trute—he is no 
older as ten upon eleven ; me no cheaty you avec de azghe de horse. He is 
no more as vat | tell you.” 

The horse was purchased under full belief that he was no more than ten of 
eleven years old. But the new owner was a short time afterwards told, by a 
judge of horse flesh, that he had got monstrously bitten by the Frenchman in 
regard to the age of the steed which was at least twice as old as he purchased 
him for. 

Upon this he went in a great fury to the Frenchman, and exclaimed— 

**Confound your French tongue! the horse is twice as old as you said.” 

“Sar,” exclaimed Jarvais, with well feigned astonishment. 

“Sir, I'll sare you, you lying smooth tongued scoundrel.” . 

‘Me lie! me one scoundrel! vot for you accuse me? ha! You is von lie 
yourself—you is von grand impudence, begar! You come here to curse me for 
lie begar.”” 

‘“* You needn’t bristle up to me, Monsieur, I can eat up two Frenchmen just 
like you at one meal.” 

_“ Diable! Vat! You eaty me—you von diable dam ! 
vild animalle bruit, begar !” 

‘* There is no use in all that Monsieur. You’re a lying villain; you told me 
a cock and bull story about the age of that horse which is all no such thing.” 

_ “ Begar! ’tis no such thing; ’tis no bull and cock, vat me sells you de horse. 
Sare, you be—” 

** What!” 

“Tuder von grand mistake, sare; von grand mistake, I say nothing at all 
about a bull and a cock. I sell him you von horse. Mon Dieu!” 

‘** But you cheated me inthe age. The horse, I am credibly informed, is at 
least twenty, if not twenty-one years old !"” 

“Qui, Oui, dat is the azghe; yes, sare, dat is what J call him.” 

“The devil it is! you told me he was ten or eleven.” 

‘*No sare, I no tell you he ten oreleven. Dat is one grand mistake, sare. 
iat leetle word you put in, me no put him dare. Me say de horse ten upon 
eleven.” 

** Well what’s the difference ?” 
‘Difference! Be gar! you von Anglish Americane, and you not know de 
difference tell betwish you Anglishe vord? Or—he no wpon—upon—he no or. 
Me no Anglishe, but sare dare one grand difference betwish do two leetle 
vord.” 
‘“ ] know there’s difference,” replied the purchaser, “ but you meant to cheat 
ine in the age of the horse; you meant I should understand you ten or eleven.*’ 
“ Sare,”’ returned the Frenchman, coolly, ‘dere is vere you make de grand 
mistake. I tell you de horse vas ten upon eleven; dat is vat me understand 
ten more eleven—vat you call von and de twenty.” 
‘** But you meant to deceive me,”’ said the purchaser, doggedly. 
** Deceive you? Mon Diea! me deceive you von Americane Yankee, vot 
cheat de diable. Be gar! me sell honest horse for vot you call von and de 
twenty ; me no can possibly cheat you Be gar; ’tis no cart dat you put de horse 
afore, de honest azghe of de horse is vot I tells you, ten on eleven, and be gar, 
you find him so.” 
— —— 
LOUISVILLE JOCKEY CLUB. 

J i Races over the Oakland Course wili take place on Monday, the 3d day of June 

next, and continue six days. The following Purses and Sweepstakes wi!! be run 
tor, viz :— 

First Day—Annua! County Stakes, to which the proprietor will add a handseme Sil- 
ver Pitcher, Mile heats. 

Same Day—Stabie Stake, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $50 each, h. ft., to name and close Ist of 
March next, Mile heats. 

Second Day—Walke: Stake, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., to which W.H . 
Walker, of the Eagle House, will add a handsome Silver Pitcher, value $100, to name 
and close lst of March next, Two mile heats. 

Same Day—Proprietor’s Purse $150, Mile heats. 

Third Day—Hote) Stake, for all ages, sub. $100 each, h. ft., to which Messrs. Everette, 
Haskell, Bibb, and Walker wil! add a plate, value $200, to name and close Ist of March 
next, Two mile heats. 

Same Dey--Proprietor’s Purse $300, Two mile heats. 

Fourth Day—Proprietor’s Purse, $500, Three mile heats. 

‘ifth Day—Proprietor’s Purse, $150, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Same Day— Mule Race for $30, Mile heats, best 3in 5. 

Sizth Day—Jockey Club Purse $800, Four mile heats. — 

The Purses will be hung up at the Stand, and everything will be done to accommog 
date the racing men. The stabies, stands, and course will be put in complete repair, 


and the ietor pledges himself to give satisfaction. 
maa... Biggie JOS. METCALFE, Proprietor. 


You von savage—von 


——— 




















PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ WARE-ROOMS, 

nos. 29 aNp 31 GOLD-STREET. N. Y. 
RICES GREATLY REDUCED.—The “ Hoe” Printing Press, Machine, and Saw Ma- 
nufactory, in consequence of the addition of mew and improved machinery to their 
works, and the reduction in the cost of materials and labor, are enabled greatly to re- 
duce the prices of their Presses, and ees ee uae as will 

be seen by their newly printed Circular,to whic ey beg r. 

This establishment is atill under the persona) superintendence of RICHARD M. HOB 
and KOBERT HOE, and they assure their friends that, notwitnstanding the great re- 
duction in prices, al! articles manufactured by this establishment shall retain the high 
reputation which they have hitherto sustained. It will aiso be their constant endeavor 

o improve the quality of them in every particular. They flatter themselves also that 
their old friends will not only continue their favors, but that printers generally will ap- 
preciate their endeavors to furnish the very best articles at barely remunerating prices. 

Orders from any part of the country for all articles used by Printers and Binders, in- 
cluding Type, Ink, Paper, etc., will be executed with the greatest care and promptitude, 

d on the best terms. , 
on jobhing work and repairing will be done at the lowest possible prices, with every at- 

ti expedition. 
*°N. B. “All articles manufactured by this establishment will be stamped R. HOE & CO., 
so that persons from abroad may not be imposed upon with spurious articles made in 
, umitation of theirs. April, 1843.— (Jan. 13.) 
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~~" Don't you think m excculion of Othello a ca ital erformance 1..It.is in. 
Don TG = an eminent tragedian - s Cooke. “ Why, yes,” re- 


my line, is it 


. provoking punster, “ all executions may be considered ca rfor- 
= “a — performance of Othello is vet one of » ang for 
you execute him, in your line, so effectually, that as soon as you lay hands upon 
him, he is no Moor.” 

The London Punch tells the following way “ to play All-Fours” :—« Drink 
some bottled stout, two bottles of port, a glass of Maraschino, a jorum of whis- 
key punch, and a tumbler of British Brandy ; and you will tind, before you get 
Lome, how very easy it is to play at all.fours.” 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
The Curf, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage 


KMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STELL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No.1 BARCLAY STREET 


C—O 


qo — 


JOHN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


rars we!) known weekly publication, which was established in 1831. by its present 
citor, commenced its Thirteenth volume on the 4th of March, 1843. It is a sheetof 
very largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen paper 
of the finest texture, and on good type. It is embellished with the largest and most 
highly fnissed ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a per odical in the United 
States. The last three volumes contained superb Portraits of the following distin- 
-uished AMERICAN and IMPORTED HorsBs, designed to constitute an American Sporting 
vallery, accompanied with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics, and 
Performances of each, with incidental notices of their contemporaries, &c. The En 
gravings correspond in size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually published 
in London, of the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, and have been executed in 
ine, on Steel Plate, expressly for This Paper, from Origina) Pictures in oi] by the most 
eminent Artists :— 
- BLACK MARIA, 
The property of tie Hon. Battie Peyton, of New Orleans; Engraved by Dicx aiter 
Troye’s painting, in the collection of Joun C. Srevens, Esq. 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Joun Crowe tu, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dicx after 
TRoYs's paiting, in the collection of his owner. 
LEVIATH A, 
The property of the late James Jackson, Esq, of Florence, Ala., Engraved by Dick 
aiter TRoYE’s painting, in the collection of Tuomas Kikkman, Esq. 
SHARK, 
rhe property of Col. Wm. R. Jounson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Dicx after 
Txoye’s painting, in the collection of Capt. R. F. Srocxron, U. S.N. 
HEDGFORD, 
rhe property of the late Col. J. H. Tuwnks, of Lexington, Miss. ; Engrved by HinsHex- 
woop after Troye’s painting, in the Office of the *‘ Spirit of the Times.” 
BOSTON, ; 
the property of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City; Painted by DE LarrreE for Co). 
W.R. Jounson, of Va., and engraved by Dick. 
ARGYLE, ; 
rhe property of Hon. Prerce M. BuTLer & Co., of Coluimbia, S.C.; Painted by Troyz 
tur Co! Hampton, of S.C. ; Engraved by Hinshelwood. 
WAGNER. 
The property of Mr. Jown CamrpBevt, of New Orleans ; Painted by Trove for the 
Owner, and engraved by Prud’h» mme from the Osiginal Picture, in the Office of the 


** Spirit ef the Times.” 

MONARCH. 

Tne property of Col. Wave Hamrton, of S. C.: Painted by Troyes expressly for Col. 
Iifampton, and engraved by Hinshe! wood. 
MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, 
The property of Bacon, PINnDELL, BLaInE & Co., of Kentucky ; Engraved by DUNNELL 
after Troye’s painting,in the collection of R. PinDELL, Esq. 
GREY EAGLE, 

e property of A. L. SHoTwELu & Co., of Ky.; Engraved in mezzotinto by Halpin & 

Jordan, after a painting by Troyc. 

RIPTON and CONFIDENCE, 
Celebrated Trot‘ers,) asin their match in harness ; Engraved by Dick, after a painting 
by Owings, now in the collection of Jutn Connan, Esq. of London. 





in addition to the highly finished Engravings enumerated above, is a superb Portrait of 
MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, 
Theeelebrated Danseuse, in the character of ** La Sylphide ,;” Engraved by Hinshe] wood 
from a sketch and original picture by Chalon andinman, in the collection of the 
Editor. 
On commencing the present volume of the “Spirit of the Times’—on the 4th of 
March last—was Issued a large and magnificently executed portrait of 
COL. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 
** The Napoleon of the Turf!” 
Engraved by A. L. Dick, in line, after an original portrait in oi! by Henry INMAN, Esq. 
now in the Publisher’s possession at this office. 








im the course of the present volume—of 1643—will also be given a portrait of 


FASHION, 
The Northern Champion, and such other magnificent Embellishments as will hereafter 
Se deiermined upon. 
The ‘Spirit of the Times "is so well known throughout the country as the acknow 
edged ‘‘Chronicle of the Turf, Field Sports,” etc., that it is not deemed necessary to 
into any detail of its peculiar characteristics 


Ter ms of Subscriptionand Advertising. 
! one year’s subscription, $10, in advance. For advertising one square of ten 
printed lines (or 120 words), Two Dollars for the first insertion, and 50 cents for each 
quent insertion, and longer or shorter ones inthat proportion. Lessthan60 words 
econsideredhalf a square, more than 60a square. No Advertisements will be in 
edunless paid forinadvance. Gentlemen in the country can easily ascertain the 
unt proper to be remitted by simply counting the words of their advertisements. 
ce Extra copies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained atthe 
publication Olfice at One Dollar each. They willbe sent to any section ofthe Union, so 
as to secure them from injury. 
Ic? It is desirable that such letters and communications as relate to the editoria) de 
partmentand to Blood Stock be addressedto Wa. T. PorreEr ; allothers to J. Ricuarps 
The Postage must be paid in all cases. 
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CRICKET. 
pPRsraning for the Press,aad will be published early in the season, say on or about 
St. George’s Day, the ** Cricketer’s Hand Book,’’ vy a Member of the ‘* Toronto 
Clu Price, 2s 6d. 
Toronto, 1844. tJan. 6.) 





ALERT BOAT CLUB BALL. 
A hig SECOND ANNUAL BALL of the Alert Boat Club will be given at Tammany 
Hall on Monday evening, January 29, 1844. Wajllace’s celebrated Cotillion Band 
aus been engaged, and Mr. C. W. SCHLIM has kindly volunteered his services to manage 
1¢ flour. 


Tickets, One Dollar eack, may be obtained at the following places :— 


Tammany Hall Thos. Blakely’s, The Fountain, Walker-st. 
Military Hall, 193 Bowery Mr. Jas. Sullivan’s, 41 Madisonestreet 
Atwill’s Music Store, Broadway The Comet, 3 Mott-street 


Mr. H. Veun’s. 13 Ann street 
Mr. D. Knapp’s, Spring-street 
Philadelphia Hotel 


Mr. Lothian’s, cor. Ceatre and Walker-sts. 

N.C. P.’s, 142 Chatham-street 

David Lowne, Jr., 179 West Broadway 
A.so frou any Of the following 


COMMITTEE. nadie 
Robert Bouth H. Dugliss. jr. 
Joseph I. Briest Charles oypesewe 
Theodore Neviile John Browne : 
WM. PRICE, President. E. E. JONES, Sec’y. 
- CRICKET. 





M. BRADSIIAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 
W. Ciub, Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 
aanulacturing the ab ve articles, and any orders entrusted to him will be promptly and 
atufully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above to San- 
derscn, Franklin House, Philadelphia. (Sept. 23.] 


“DIAMOND GRAIN POWDER, 
y O8N CONROY, Fishing Tackle manufacturer, in addition to his extensive assort 
a 


nent of ok é i C 3 & Harvey’s Diamond Grain Gunpowder. 
ment of Tackle, has sow for sale Curtis y gi Me 








ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, ; 

MMHIRD AVENUE, corner 40th-si. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
fA 
l 


from the Ra:lroad Depot.) , ; 
érsons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will find a com/ortable ho oy ANT 
lortheiruse. Liquorsand Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK'S celebrated ALB! 
PALE ALE always on hand, : ; 
N.B. Bell’s Life in London,” ‘* Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and sar a ri 
jon papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. {March 4.} 





~“FHE AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY — 
(VW Anvracrure Sporting and Blasiing Powder of superiur quality, warranted equal 
ito any made in this country. The Sporting Powder is prepared with great care, 
s\rong and quick, and free from dampness. 
WILLIAM C. FAY, Boston, Mass. , 
TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, La. Agents. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Aia. 


THO. AND J. J. FLOURNOY, wal a8 
A TTORNEYS aT LAW, Augusta, Ga. Reference—B. Newhouse, W.H. Newhouse 


& Co., Oliver Wetmore, Fraucis Clark, Jonn K. Hora, New ST cabetih 1e-1y.3 





(Sept. 2.3 
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BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE py ci 
: HE high characterof these Pens has induced the attempton the pus ef 9 rm oe 
kers,to practisea fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the pub “7 Tre 
ticle, bearing the mispelled naine of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omittng the na ae ~ 
ithe market. The public can readily detect it by its undnished appearance, as 


‘ne very common style in which it is put up. : ’ : 

Ooserve that allthe zenuine are marked in full on each pen, * donee fe ghey tol 
eat,” or * Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a ac- 

‘ehature, 

‘ENRY JESSOP begs leave toinform the trade.t — 
man lo 71 Joha,corner of Gold-street, where he will keep copeen 
plete assortment of theabove well-known articles, which wi 
rms, . 


hat lie has removed from 109 Beek 

tly on hand a com: 

e oHferd on favorable 
( May 8-t.f.1 








































; TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE. 


FOR JANUARY, 1844. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 
HE JANUARY number of jthis Magazine (being No. I., Vol. XV.) was pub- 


lished on the ist Jan. at the Office of the ** Spirit of the Times,” No.1 Barclay. 
sireet, American Hote]. Embellished by the following engravings :— 


GETTING HOME, DOING THEIR BEST, BUT WITH DIFFICULTY 
Drawn by Alken, and Engraved by Dick after Engleheart. 
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REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON,” 
VIA STON +. 
RRANGEMENTS.—Ti, INGTON AND NEWPORT. 

41. Stonington. ; © Narragansett 00 Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, for 
Passengers, onthe arrival of the steamer at Stoni i i 

’ - ; ington, willb i 

— peep and commodious cars of the Railroads to Provides and Becker werved 

einikeeeh Uiekememe eee thoroughly equipped and prepared to promote celerity of 

States. Y of passengers, and not surpassedby any inthe United 
For passage or freight, which is taken at very rea 

side of pier No. 1, 22 Broadway, or office of Samuel pereun Bote began | at pesth 
Tickets for the route, and steamer’s berths, can be secured on ben d ‘ ~ - 

of llarnden & Co., No. 3 Wall-street. ard, or is — 


FRANKLIN HOUSL, 
CHESNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIa, 
HIS new and splendia establishment, located in Chesnut-street - 
T Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate views 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most - 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May. 
It will be conducted on the p!an of the Americanand Parisian Hotels con oint}y, hav 
both a Tabled’Hote anda Kestaurante Cage Therooms, whichare unusually large 
well ventilated, andso constructed as to present asplendid parlor by day, and anequally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to $10 per week 
or with beard,at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainadle delicacy will be served 
up, in a superior manner, at the mostreasonable prices; and the wines, imported exe 
pressly for the establishment, willbe furnished in the smallest quantities,and at almost 
European prices. The most celebrated cooxs, in every department, have been en 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the *‘ Franklin” will befound oy all who may favor 
them with a visit, literally andtruly a ‘* House of Accommodation for St-angers.”” 
J. M. SANDERSON & SON. 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
NO. | ANN-STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY, 






















The Publisher of the *‘ American Turf Register”’ and the ‘Spirit of the Times” 
commenced, on the twenty-first of March last, anew weekly journal, entitled the | 
‘**AMERICAN SPORTING CHRONICLE,” which, from the extent, novelty, and at- 
traction of its contents, and its unprecedented cheapness, commends itself to a)} 
classes of the community. The ‘' Chronicle” is essentially devoted to the inte 
rests of the Farmer. the Breede), andthe Sportsman, while the Current News of the 
Day, and Literary and Theatrical Intelligence renders it grateful to the general 
reader. For the fulfilment of the Publisher’s purposes, he has engaged as Editor Wm. 
T. Porter, Esq.,so long and favoradly known throughout the Union as the editorof 
the ** Spirit of the Times” and the ** Am. Turf Register.” Numerous subjects wil! 
claim his attention in the management of the ‘* Chronicle,” and first 

THE TURF.—The prominent design of the *‘ Chronicle” will be to procure and give 
interesttothe Sports of the Turf. To this end it will give reports of el/ the Races 
throughout the United States and Canada, with descriptions of the most important 
racing events in Great Britain and Continental! Europe. 

TRUTTING.—Constantly increasing attention is now paid to Trotting Horses in this 
country. A few yearssince it was exclusively conhned to New York aud Philade!phia, 
but Trotting Associatious are now regularly organised in Boston, Ba!timore, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Mobile, Montrea!, and several other cities. Great attention 

will be given to this department; that a wholesome rivalry be maintained, a!! the | 
great Trotting feats in this country, Canada, and England will be recorded. 

BLOOD SPUCK,.—A!) Importations of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, etc., and al! im- 
portant Sales of Stock at home and in England—selectedessays on the Breeding and 
Management of Horses, etc., and a regular Review of Staliions, with pedigree, per- 
formances, etc., wil! be published. 

FARMERS and BREEDERS will find their interests fostered and upheld in the 
**Chronicle”’ to the bestof the editor’s ability. In addition to a wide correspondence, 
be isin the receipt of allthe best Agricultural Publications in the language, from which 
copious extracts will be made. 

SPORTING INTELLIGENCE,—Being published at the office of the ‘‘ Spirit of the 
Times,” the ‘* Chronicle” wil! have the advantage of an infinite number of correspond- 
ents, athome and abroad, and socompiete are the arrangements entered into, that its 
Sporting Intelligence will be unusually comprehensive, varied, and inteiesting, com- 
prising all the On Dits in the Sporting World. 

FIELD, RURAL, and AQUATIC SPORTS.—A}) the manlv diversions which give 
zest to life willbe appropriately regarded, and come in for alarge share of the editor’s 
attention. Withthis view, frequent extracts from ‘ Bell’s Life in London,” and the 
English and other Sporting Magazines will be given, together with original detailsof all 
theserecreations in this country. 

It will suffice, that the Publisher is determined to make the ‘‘ Sporting Chronicle” 
what its name imports, and that in its columns will be fuund, at intervals, the discussion 
and the narratives which pertain to 





Racing, Parming, Sailing, Skating, Sales of Stock, 
Tretting, Hunting, Pedestrianism, Billiards, Importations, 
BloodStock, Shooting, Pugilism, Ten Pins, Sweepstakes, 
Breeding, Fishing, Cricketing, Cocking, Matches, 
Training, Rowing, Swimming, Quoits, Challenges. 


NEWS, LITERATURE, etc.—Although the leading objects of the “Chronicle” are 
of a sporting cast, our readers may rely upon it that we shail not be behind nand in va- 
ried and elegant Literature, and the Current News of the Day. 

THINGS CHEATRICAL.—As objects of lively interest, the Drama, Opera, and Ballet 
will demandthe editor’s best efforts. Without stint or measure, but with candor and 
impartiality, he will take cognizance of the novelties presented at our five different city 
Theatres, andalso lay before his readers the Green Room uitelligence of the United 
States and Europe. Aspirantsto histrionic distinction may always look to the ** Chroni- 
cle’? with confidence for encouragement and support. 

SALMAGUNDI.—This, the miscellaneous department of the ‘* Chronicle,’’ will be so 
managed as to give Zesttoailthe rest. It will be composed of every variety of mate- 
rial; sober news, both foreign and domestic—remarks upon the fashions—fun andfrolic 
—scrapsand oddities ; in fine, every thing we can glean of wit and merriment, will be 
crowded into our columns. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
For One Year’s Subscription,in advance ............--.. a Two dollars. 

ry No name whatever will be placed onthe list of subscribers until the money is 
paid. Al! letters must be post paid. 
IP Agentscan be supplied with one hundred copies of the ‘* Sporting Chronicle” for 
Three doilars, by application to JOHN RICHARDS, 
Proprietor and Publisher of the ‘ Spirit of the Times” and ‘‘ Turf Register,”’ No. J 
Barclay-street, New York. 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 
HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this 
city, purchase of materials,and as general agent for anything appertaining to the 
business. Aly matters intrusied to his care will be attended to with punctuality and 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor ana Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman. 


Allcommunications must be post paid. . ie 
JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 


or purchase and sale of Statiorer7, &c., No. 167 Broadway. 
2.—[aug. 27-t.f.} 


FOR SALE. , 

very valuable single-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barreland Lock specially im- 
A ported from Westley Richards’ establishment, London. Itis silver mounted, Car 
be seen at the office of the ** Spirit of the Times.’’ Will be soid a bargain. (Apr. 29 


POINTER ANDO SETTER DOGS. 
EVEKa.z. very superior thorough-bred and well-broke Pointers and Setters for sale. 
at moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can get all fur- 
therinformation by addressing (post paid) Box No. 91, Trenton, N.J. (Sept. 23. 


KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. ; 
7 IE following Sweepstakes will come off over the above Course the Spring of 
1844 :— 
No 1, Sweepstakes forcolts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, snb. $200 each, h. ft , three or 
more to make a race; to name and close Ist of Jan. next. Now three subs. 
“No. 2. Sweepstakes for Maryland colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, sub. $100 each, h. ft., 
three or more to makea race ; to name and close Ist of March next. tNov. 18.) 


PHCENIX HOTEL, 

FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S.COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS ,LEXINGTON,KY, 
OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, veryrespectfully announces 

J to its old customers, his friends,and the public generally, that his house hasjust un- 

dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. | He is pre- 

pared, as he confidentlytrusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, anc 


New Yors Augus 




















t ders accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment inthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as connectec 
with the establishment in thatcapacity.he is entirely confident thatevery attention wil) 
be paid to the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity car 
bestow. Y 
The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND ITUNT, where carriages 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wishthem. 
He pledges himself to spare neither trouble o~ expense In giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit aspera of the ane patronage. 
The Stagesregularly arrive at and depart from this house. 
N. B. His charget bad been reducedto correspond withthe present state ofthe times, 
and will be found to be as [ow as those of any respectable hose’ in the country. , 
Lexington, April 23, 1842—(May7.} ms 
BAGATELLE TABLES. ‘¥ : 
ADIES’ and Gentlemen’s rosewood and mahogany Writing Desks, Ladies’ Work 
Boxes, Dressing Cases, Cabinets, &c. &c., manufactured of the best seasoned 


‘ ies. AN as- 
wood, and warranted to stand the climate far better than the Imported ones. An: 
sortment of the above articles, made of the best materials, always on hand, suitable 

west wholesale prices, at 


- s,at the lo 
$65 COMUNE ARRON FRANCIS COLSEY & CO’S Manufactory, 
26 Harrison-street, corner of Greenwich atreet, New York. 


AL STAKES FOR THE UNION COURSE. L. t. 

HE following Sade are now open, to come off over the above Course the Spring 
T and Fall of 1844. 

ae Sabot Oy 8 nh 

ove: the Union Course, Long Is: ; ' 

year 1844, then 3 yrs. old, Mile heats. Sub. $200 each, $50 ft. 


e lst of Feb. next. , ilies 
a > Stake.—We, the subscribers, agree to rup the following named colts or fillies 


over the Union Course, Long Island, on the first day of the First Fall Meetiag in the 











the subscribers, agree to run the following named colls or fillies 
and,on the first day of the First Spring Meeting in the 
To name and close on 


ee tae Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain ia 
this Institute al) the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Latera 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken bythe Principalof the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn 
Ww iti comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of longstanding. In a word, it cam 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 

Patients from abroad are provided with beard at moderate rates; also attention is gi- 
ven to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot,curva- 
ure of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chile 
ren without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. b., 

rAprill6.) Prncipal of the I. stitute 


THE LARGEST BOAT BUILDER ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

VE subscriber is prepared to ‘‘ dash away and push away against the world. It is 

proud for a man to poast when he can do so and be supported by facts. Look at the 
facts in relation to C. L. Ingersoll. He has built, within the last ten years, more Fish 
ing. Gunning, Sail, Row, and Pleasure Boats, than any other similar establishment. Ae 
a proof, look at the never-to-be-beat ‘“ Henry Stork,’’ a boat that has won twenty-ning 
races in succession ; the **G. W. Chapman,” a 30 foot boat, which made six miles in 27 
minutes ; the ** Cimbria,”’ a 30 foot boat, which commanded for months universal atten- 
‘ion at the American Museum ; the ‘‘ Troubler,” a 16 foot sailing dinkey, which placed at 
defiance the Jast Fair of the American Institute; the “* Trout,” a combined life and fish- 
ing boat—the like curiosity was never witnessed: sail-boat “ Sea-Swallow,” of Stoning- 
ton; the ** Empress,” of Florida; the 40 foot race-boat for the U. S. S. Ohio ; the 28 foot 
brass-imounted infant ‘* Neptune,” for Tampico Bay ; the unequalled sail-boat ‘* Swift- 
sure,” for Ct. ; the 16 foot sail boat ‘* Dart,” of Mystic; the 24 foot sail-boat for Flushing 
Bay, and a host of others. 

Oars, Sweeps,and Scutls, three, and four pencea foot. This branch of trade has also 
added to Ingerso:!’s bazaars, being of the best workmanship. The best racing sculls al- 
ways dressed by the pioprietor’s own hands, and son @ of the victory ones of the late 
races can now be seen at the Bazaar. 

Models of al] the race- boats, and his new inventions, can now be seen at his main cf- 
fice, 406 Water-street, tegether with all] the regatta boa's. Sixty boats always on hand. 

C. L. INGERSOLL, sole Proprietor, 
395, 406, and 414 Water-st eet, and 14! Cherrv-street. 


THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, 
OR 
HAND BOOK OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
B hoi published, a valuable and comprehensive work by L. D. CHAPIN, Esq ,em- 
bracing all the most important and entertaining knowledze, interesting alike to all 
Classes of readers, on that most useful subject,*‘ THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM.” f¢ 
comprises besides other subjects, VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, BOTANY, ORGANIC 
and AGRICULTUR4¢L CHEMISTRY, THE GEOGRAPHY, ELEMENTS, GERMINA- 
TION, CAUSES of GROWTH and DECAY, ALIMENTARY and NUTRITIVE PRIN- 
CIPLES of PLANTS, THE CEREAL GRAINS, ALCOHOLIC end OTHER DRINKS, 
FOOD of ANCIENT aud MODERN NATIONS, and the DESCRIPTION, STATIS 
TICS, COMPOSITION, CULTURE, EDIBLE and MEDICINAL PROPERTIES, PRE 
PARATION, USES, &c., of ALL USEFUL GARDEN, FIELD, and WILD PLANTS. 
I' is ijJustrated by 140 engravings, maps, a cc pious glossary, &c. 
Just published and for sale by JEROME LOTT, Bookseller, 
156 Fulton-street, three doors east of Broadway. 
Also for sale by all the Booksellers. (Nov. 21-8 *] 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON,S.C, 
NGUS STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks te 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 

informs them that he has made fina! and permanent arrangements for continuing hia 
business. 

The Hotelis nowinthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 

the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure adopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 
[tis the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords,and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rai@ 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will aiways find an omnibusin attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, areinformed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exizencies of the times, asfollows: 

Permanent Boarders, (Gentiemen’s ordinary)... .....c-cseccecsecceeee--- $89 pr. Week 

Do. do. Chntion’ erdiRnnhecs bi cas cikscivcbocstibtnde dotaon -- 10 pr. week 
Transient Boarders.<caamoceee OOO Oe EERE ET EEE REESE EEE EE EEE ETE ET li pr. day. 
(Oct.15.) 





[Sept. 23.] 











PARR’S LIFE PiLLS. 
N no one instance has this valuable medicine tailed, when persevered in, to afford re- 
lief evenin the oldest and most inveterate cases ; if any, from want of confidence, 
or fickieness, discontinue their use tooearly, and thus leave unaccomplished what they 
desired, they are not to attribute the fault to the medicise. ** Diseases slow in their 
progress go off slowly ; and thattime is necessary to remove the deeply rooted evils 
which time has occasioned.” This should be borne in mina by all suffering fiom chronic 
uiseases deeply rooted in the system, to imp rt patience and perseverance in the use of 
this medicine, that where the disorder seems obstinate, they may rest fully assured that 
time will effect a perfect and radical cure 
DECEMBER AND JANUARY.—These months have great effect upon the health; cure 
should be taken to keep the stomach,in order dy aperient medicine: a few gentle doses 
of Parr’s Life Pills will certainly eradicate and clear the systein of the noxjous humors, 
and produce serenity and comfort 
Sold by all Druggists in New York, and by THOMAS ROBERTS & CO., 304 Broad- 
way, 2d floor. 
Agents for New Orleans—A. Oliver & Co., Brewville-street. 


Canada—A. Sevegn «& 
Co., Montreal. 


{ Dec. 30.2 








OTTIGNON’S ROOMS. 
YMNASIUM—Mr. OTTIGNON informs the public that his popular establishment; 
corner of Broadway and Chamber-street, is continually open for the reception of 
gymnasts and pupils. Gentlemen of sedentary occupations desirous of improving their 
health by physical exercise, will fiad this ivstitution the most pleasantly locat: @, aad im 
every other respect superior, to any inthe city. Connected with this estabiisi ment is 
his Sparring Sehool, where Mr. O. 1s always ready, personally, to give instructions in the 
noble art ot Self-Defence ; and he will likewise state, that his pupils enjoy the reputation 
of being the most skiltul amateur sparrers in the city. 
Fencing taught by Mons. Dupare, of Paris (tormeriy of the West Point Academy), ac- 
knowledzged the best master of the Small sword ever in this country. ; 
A Pistol Gallery, 15 paces in length, has been erected, with an iron ta get, in the form 
of a man, where any gentieman hitting the bull’s-eye three times out of five shots wild 
be presented witha silver cup. 


Gy ts will not be incommoceed by boys, as is usually the case in such places. 
mat Ww ye oe rout [Dec. 23-ly } 


IMPORTATION OF NEWLY INVENTED SPORTING GUNPOWDER, 

T F. BROUGH begs to inform those who use the Gon for Sporting purposes, that 
W e he has received by the * Kennebec,’ Capt. Smith. a consignment of a new des- 
cription of Sporting Gunpowder, from Mesirs. Curtis & Harvey, of Hounslow Heath 
Powder Mills, London. - 

The advantages claimed for this sewly invented article—named the Diamona Grain— 
are increased strength and superior cleanliness over all other descriptions of Gun- 


uwder. 
a * a had wholesale of W. F. BROUGH, to whom orders will be addressed, ut 204 


Re f. 
na W. F. BROUGH, 
109 Front-street, or 304 Broadway 


SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 

HE annual Races over the Washington Course, near Charleston, S. C., will com™ 

mence on Wednesday, Feb. 2ist, 1344, and continue throughout the wees. 

WED NESDAY, Feb. 21—Jockey Ciuh Parse $1600 Four mile heats. 
THURSDAY—Jockey Clab Purse $759, Three mile heats. 
FRIDAY—Jockey Club Purse $500. Two mile heats. 
SATURDAY—Handicap Race, Turee mile heats. 
The Club will also give on each of the above days 4 p! 
On Wednesday, Purse $100, M:le heats. 
On Tharsday and Friday, Purse $150, Two mile heats. 
And on Saturday, Purse $100, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Weights for age on each day, iad the entries to be made 
For any further informa’ion, application may be made to 
(Dec. 16-6t.) 





! Nov. 4-ly.) 











urse for a second race, viz:— 


according to rule. 


JOHN B. IRVING, See’y. 


EAGLE HOTEL, LATE ST. GEORGE, 
no. 61 BROADWAY, NEW YoRK. 
HIE Subscriber begs ieave to say that the above spacious house is now ready for the 











re oid, Two mile heats. Sab. $300 each, $100 ft. To name andc ose 
ire Feb. next. HENRY K. TOLER, Sec'y New York J.C. 


(Dec. 16=6t.] 





reception of permanent and transient boarders. * J. H. SHORT. 
tDec. 30.) uw ie 
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Intelligence Extra! 
THE SOUTH CAROLINA TURF. 


BY JOHN B. IRVING, M.D. 


. ——— 
552 ee ; 








‘© See the Course throng’d with gazers—s> proud and elate, 
Tue high-mettled Racer first starts for the plate!” 


With a view of improving the breed of horses in the province, some very 
valuable importativns of blood-stock took place about this time (1745). As 
many of the fancy siock of the present day are the descendants of the horses 
brought into Carotina before the Revolution, I will enumerate them, as particu. 
larly a3 my information willallow me todo, from the most authentic sources. 

Brutus, a roan horse (imp rted), foaled 1748, by Regulus, out of Miss Lay- 
ton, by Partner, bred by Mr. Martindale. 

Oronooko, an imported black horse, foaled in 1745, by Crab, out of Miss 
Slamerkin, by young True Blue, bred by Lord Portmore. 

Slouch, an imported chesnut horse, foaled in 1747, by Cade, out of Little 
Hertley Mare, by Bartlet’s Cailders, bred by Sir John Moore. ' ' 

Matchless, an imported bay horse, foaled in 1754, by the Godolphia Arabian, 
out of a Soreheels mare, bred by Mr. Panton. 

Sweeper, a black horse (imported), foaled in 1751, by Sloe, dam by Mogul, a 
son of the Godolphin Arabian. 

Toby, a chesnut horse, rather undersized, only 14} hands high—got by Old 
Janus in England. He was owned by Col. Alston, of North Carolina. 

Cade was avery popular stallion, imported in 1762, as a 5 yr. old. He was 
descended from old Cade, a son of the Godolphin Arabian, his dam by Mr. 
Hutton’s famous Wormwood, a mare in great repute in England. Cade’s sis 
tor, belouging to Mr. Duncomb, wou the 1200 guineas at Newmarket, in Eng- 
land, 24tb of March, 1761—beating six others. And in Auguet following, she 
won the King’s 100 guineas, at Black Hambleton, in Yorkshire—beating seven 
others. Cade’s brother, helonging to Mr. Warrea, called Sportsinan, won the 
100 guineas at Newmarket, England, 16th of April, 1761 —beating a large field, 
besides winning several other plates and prizes. 

Cade covered season of 1763, at Mr. Williamson’s plantation, near Ran- 
towle’s Bridge, at £35, where he continued as late as the season of 1768. He 
received none but mares got by running horses. 

Nonpareil, a famous horse imported in 1762, covered in the same year at Mr. 
Danie! Huger’s plantation, in St. John’s Parish, at £20 currency. A bay horse 
called Prince, by Herod, bred by Lord Farnham, out of Helen by Blank, foaled 
in 1773, was also covering, subsequently, at the same pace. 

Pharaoh was the name of another horse of good blood, imported in 1762, 
from England ; he covered near Ashley-Ferry, for several seasons —was a bay, 
by Moses, foaled in 1753, out of a Godolphin Arabian mare, bred by Lord 
Gower. 

Targuia, imported the following year, 1763, stood at Mr. John Izard’s plan- 
tation, on Ashley River. He was the son of old Tarquin, by an Arabian 
horee. 

Pam, imported by Mr. Fenwicke, in 1764, covered at his plantation on John's 
Island, at £50 currency. Pam was a horse of high blood, by Reguius—dam 
by Cade; won iv 1761, ’62, and ’63, several fine races at Newmarket, in Eng- 
Jand, and other places. 

Abdallah was the name given to a famous Arabian horse, that was first car- 
ried te Gibraltar from Arabia, thence brought to Beaufort, Port Royal, by Capt 
Barnes, in the vear 1767. He covered at £15 his first season. In February 
of the same year, 1767, Mansell Corbett & Co., imported in the ship Heath- 
cott, Capt. Hooper, from London, two very fine stallions, one was named 
Sportsman, a dark chesnut, strong and bony, and perfectly sound—got by a son 
of Blaze, whose dam was by Mr. Leed's Second, a son of Childers. Sports- 
inan’s dam was by the Golden Bay—his g. d. by a son of Lord Badford’s Ara- 
bian, and his g. g. d. by Bay Bolton. 

The other wasa fine chesnut colt, four years old, named Sprightly. He was 
a colt of Sportsman’s, mentioned above, out of a Cartouch mare—g. d. by old 
Cade. Sprightly had been trained in England, and won a plate at Ludlow, and 
ran second, in a large field, for a stake at Salop. 

Tartar, an imported horse, belonging to the estate of Robert Hume, covered 
for several seasons at Gouse Creek. He was alive as late as the season of 
1767. 

Immediately after the Charleston Races of this year, in March, 1767, several! 
English and half English blood mares and colts were sold on the course, be- 
longing to the estate of Robert Hume. Capt. Parker, of the Nancy, having 
jest arrived with the following thorough-breds, from England, they were also 
put ep and disposed of tv the highest bidders :— 

A bay stallion, 8 yrs. eld, by Bosphorus, out of a mare by Tartar, dam by 
Regulus, g. d. by old Cade, g. g. d. by Bay Bolton. 

A brown stallion by Suap, out of Vanesa by Regulus. 

A chesnut filly, 3 yrs. old, by Turpin, out of a mare by Babraham, g. d. by 
old Partner. 

Moro, an imported horse, covered at Mr. Win. Henry Deayton’s plantation at 
the Horse-shve, at £5 sterliag, season of 69. Moro was by Moro—dam by 
Regulus—z. dam by Rib—z. g. dim by Partner—g. g. g dam by Greyhound 
—g.g.g. g- dam by the Curwin Bay Barb. 

It 13 an interesting fact, not generally known, that the agent that imported 
Moro had nearly succeeded in importing the celebrated Eclipse in his place. 

He had looked at him and made an offer, which not coming up exactly to the 
terms proposed by the owner, the offer was rejected. A few days after, the 
owuer of Eclipse made some abatement in his terms, which would have been 
acceded to, had not the American agent purchased Moro in the meantime 
By the merest trifle then, South Carolina failed in obtaining possession of the 
most remarkable race-horse, the world ever saw. 

Fallower, imported by Mr. Fenwicke, in 1766, covered for several seasons 
m Carolina, esteemed in England a horse of the highest blood. He was by 
Blank, his dam by Partner, g. dam by Bivody Buttocks, his g. g dam by Grey- 
hound, g.g.g. dam by Makeless, up to Dodsworth, out ef a Layton Barb 
mare. Mr. Fenwi:cke sold this horse, very soon after his arrival in the coun- 
bry. 

Old Starling was an imported horse from England ; he covered in St. John’s 
Parish from 1767 to "72, at £35 currency ; the property of Wm. Moultrie, Esq 
He was bred by Lord Rockwngham, esteemed by good judges the handsomest 
horse ia America. He was by Starling, out of a mare by the Godolphin Ara 
bian, his grandam by Childers, g g.dam by True Blue, g. g. g. dam by Cy- 
press, ont of the Duke of Ruiland’s famous mare Bonny Black 

Antes, another imported horse, bred by John Warde, Esq., of Kent, in Eag 
Jand, was by Spectator. He covered season of 1771, near Jacksonborough, at 
£35 currency. 

Snipe, imported, covered near Jacksonborongh, at £35 currency, in 1772 and 
"73. Snipe was bred by the Duke of Cumberland, got by Snap, a son of Snip 
—a aon of the Devonshire Cailders. Snipe’s dam was by Blank—her dam by 
the Ancaster Driver, his grandam by Smiling Tom, her g. g. dam by Oyster 
Foot, g. g. g. dam by old Merton. 

Maske, an English horse, by young Babraham, out of a mare by o!d Cade, 
with a pedigree runaing up to the Curwin Bay Barb, covered at Santee in 1771, 
at £35 cur-ency. 

Babraham, a bay horse by old Babrahan, out of a Second mare, out of a 
mare by Starling—and Lofty by Saap, both imported horses—covered in 1772 
at Mr. Arthur Middleton’s plantation, on Ash'ey River. 

Daffodil, advertised as a thorough bred horse, covered at a place called Cane 
Acres. at 5 gs. sterling. 

Friar, an imported stallion, was by South, out of an own sister to Sir James 
Lowther’s Babrabam. South was by Regulus, his dam by Soreheels, out of Sir 
Ralph Milbaok’s famous Makeless mare. Friar's dam was got by o'd Babra- 

ham, b's grandam by Golden Ball, g. g. dam by the Hampton Coort Childers, 
out of Sophonisba. Friar was foaled in 1760, bred by Sir John Moore, and 
was imported into Carolina in his six year old form; he covered his first sea- 
sen in 1767 at Mr. Thomis Boone's plantation, Pon Pon; afterwards, up to 
season of 1774 at Beach Hill, at £35 currency. 

Flimnap, an imported bay horse, foaled in 1765, by South out of a Cygnet 
mare, (Cygnet was by the Godolphin Arabian,) grandam by Cartouch, g. g. dam 
by Ebony (by Cailders), & g g.d.by Enony, by Basto. He was bred by Sir Jno. 
Moore, who disposed of him to Sir Watkin William Wynn. At the sale of this 
latter gentleman’s stud, Mr. Mansell, of the firm of Mansell, Corbett & Co., of 
the city of Charleston, purchased him, and shipped him to South Carvlina, a 
little prior to the Revolution, where be beat all the best horses of the country, 
among others, Mr. Nightingale’s celebrated black horse Careless. Flimnap was 
a horse of much celebrity, and held in high estimation in England. He covered 
the season of 1774 at Spring Grove, St. Paul’s Parish, at £35 currency. He 
became afterwards the property of Major Isaac Childs Harleston, who removed 
him to his country seat at “Irishtown,” St. Thomas’ Parish, S. C., where he 
stood to mares for many years, his proluce proving good runners, and highly 
formed. Although rather undersized, only fourteen hands and half an inch in 
height, Flimnap was, nevertheless, possessed of the bone and sinew of a horse 
of sixteen hands. The following is an extract from Josiah Quiney’s Journal, 
wheg on a visit to Charleston, S. C., 1773. 

March 3—Speat this day in viewing horses, riding over the town, and receiv- 
ing complimentary visits. 

arch 16—Spent the morning ever since 5 o'clock in perusing public records 
of the province, &c. &¢.—am now going to the famous races. 








The races were well performed, but Flicanap beat Little David (who had won ' 
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nds. £2000 nd lost at this race, and Flimnap sold at public ven- aouene 
due the same dap Oe £300 sterling. . , . The somewhat remarkable character who figures as the hero of the followiag 


At the races] saw a fine collection of excellent, though very high priced 
horses, and was let a little into the “ singular art and mystery of the Turf.” 

In reference to the horses of South Carolina, Hewitt also observes in his 
work (vol. ii. p. 803), published in 1779—“ The horses of the country, though 
hardy and serviceable animals, made little figure, and therefore to improve the 
breed many have been, of late years, imported from England. The planters 
being fond of fine horses, have been at great pains to raise them, so that they 
now have plenty, of an excellent kind, both for the carriage and the Turf.” 

Wars and rumors of wars now began to have their effect upon the popular 
pastimes of the Carolin'ans. The independence of the country having been 
declared, no event of interest on the turf occurred for many years. Not only 
were all the horses thrown out of training, but on the appearance of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s army in the Jow country, they were either used as chargers by those 
who had taken up arms in defence of the country, or they were hid in the 
swamps, adjoining the different plantations on which they were bred, to prevent 
them from being carried off by the British. Several anecdotes, illustrative of 
the times which * tried men’s souls” bave been communicated to me, not inap- 
priate to my subject. 

Atthe close of the year 1784, the American army, under Gen. Greene, 
moved into the lower country, to protect their provisioas for the winter, acting 
wholly on the defensive. The British troops at the same time retreated either 
within their fortifications in Charleston, or its vicinity. Lord Cornwallis had an 
eacampment at Silk Hope, in St Thomas’ Parish, for some time, whilst Gen. 
Marion, with his gallant brigade, kept hovering around, watching the imove- 
ments of the enemy from the neighburing swamps. 

As both armies lay encamped, comparatively inactive, the incursions of the 
British soldiery upon the adjoining plantations, were productive of great dis- 
tress, and annoyanee. Of those who were well disposed to the American cause, 
there were few who had not their houses and plantations repeatedly visited end 
rifled. The willof the strongest was the only law recognised. Instigated by 
the love of plunder, the most wanton depredations were committed. DeNcate 
females were frequently obliged at the dead of night, to abandon their homes, 
and fly to the woods and swamps to escape insult, These outrages, however, 
were not altogether coufined to the British troops, our own people of bad cha- 
racter emerged from their hiding places in ihe swamps, and appropriated to their 
own use, whatever came in their way. This state of things, more or less con. 
tinued, until Governor Rutledge returned to the Suuth, and by his influence and 
abilities restored order, and security of property. 

Within two miles of the spot on which Lord Cornwallis pitched his camp at 
Silk Hope, stands, or I ought rather to say, stood at that time, the ancestral! 
residence of the Harleston family. It was then a noble building, the abode of 
Major Isaac Childs Herlestou, a gentleman of fortune, surrounded “by al! the 
means, and appliances to boot,” of a well stocked and productive estate. What 
a melancholy contrast it exhibi's nd to its former condition. It has unhappily 
undergone the fate of all sublunary things Svulitude its only portion—the house 
roofless, and crumbling into dust—like Ophelia’s violets, ‘‘ its hopes seemed al] 
to wither, when the od folks died.”” Allis hushed about it, nothing disturbs the 
silence of the scene, save occasionally the song of the poor Waip poor-will, or 
a wild deer startled from his form, stirring the boughs with its branching aut- 
lers@the stillness, as serene, and unbroken, as at that hour,when as the ancients 
used so poetically to say, Pan sleeps, and all nature holds har breath so as not 
to disturb him! 

Incon'emplating the rude wilderness through which the visiter has now to 
pass in his approach to the old mansion from the high road, thick as the thickets 
of Boboli, and wcody as the woods of Cascini, descending into a deep and 
thickly wooded dell, at the bottom of which runs a bold stream, frequently im- 
passable from its swollen waters, it is no wonder, that Gen. Marion, though out- 
uumbered by the enemy, felt secure in such a neighborhood. Like the fast- 
neases of Cominius, in which when the Romans were at war with the Tuscans, 
a party of the latter after a well fought battle, had set the former at defiance 
by re reating into its forests, ‘‘ these woods and wilds and melancholy glooms,” 
could not fail, in like manner, to afford a safe retreat to a discomfited battalion 
in the hour of its utmost ueed ! 

To this spot, the ladies of the Harleston family retired, during the trou- 
bles of the revolution, supposing from the solitariness of its situation, that 
there at least, they would escape many of the evils and inconveniences of the 
war. 

It being well known that Major Harieston had been extensively engaged in 
breeding blood stock, and kept at this place his finest horses, the celebrated 
Flimnap among the number, a very ‘empting bait was thus offered to the Bri- 
tish cavalry in the vicinity, commanded by Col. Tarleton. Repeated efforts 
were made to get possession of this horse, but unsuccessfully—the negroes re- 
maining faithful to their charge The horses were led out on the approach of 
the enemy, and concea'ed in the swamps. One morning, a detachment from 
the British camp, seized one of the stable boys, and tried by every possible ar- 
tifice and promises of rich rewards, to make him point out the spot where the 
borses were concealed, particularly Flimnap, but nothing could extort the secret 
from him. At length they threatened to bang him, and did actually suspend 
him from the limb of atree before the house. They then retired, leaving him 
for dead. As svon as they were gone, one of the servants about the house rau 
out and cut him down. Life was found not to be extinct, and he was, after as- 
siduous care and attertion, resuscita‘ed. 

As soou as it was considered safe to venture through the country, a trusty 
groom belong‘ng to Major Harleston, removed Flimnap into No:th-Carolina, 
where he continued until South Carolina got rid of her invaders. 

Some time subsequent to the above occurrence, another search was made for 
the horses by a detachment of British troops. The party, however, was on 
this occasion, defeated by the timely appearance of an Amcrican ‘orce. Afler 
a skirmish in which Major Harlestou himself, the owner of the horses, then in 
the continental army under Gen. Green, was engaged—the British soldiery re- 
treated. Ona reporting at their head quarters, the uasuccessful issue of the 
day, a Col. Campbell, who for his furious, violent conduct, was nicknamed 
‘* Crazy Campbell,”’ vowed immediate vengeance, and that he would kill, burn, 
and destroy every thing on the place. The negroes gave the alarm that Crazy 
Campbell was coming in great fury, and vowing vengeance. The ladies were 
in the greatest alarm. Panic seized the uegroes, and they scattered in every 
direction. 

Now it had fortunately happened, previously to the ladies of the family re- 
tiriug mto the country, that one of them, at the house of a tory relative in 
Charleston, who was in the constant habit of entertaining the British officers, 
by balls and dinners, had met, among others, this very officer Cul. Campbell, 
an! he had manifested on many occasions, a marked interest inher. She im 
mediately bethought her >f this acquaintance, and resolved to turn it to the 
best possible account As Col. Campbell rode up the aveaue, she weat out to 
meet him. Tne moment that he saw her, bis purpose seemed changed—his 
countenance sssumed a smile, he waved his troops back—sprang from his horse 
—foroid bis so'diers doing any injury—walked into the house—made a long, 
and a pleasant visit, and finally took leave of the family in the kindest end most 
friendly manner. 





Addition to the Stud of E, Bacon, Esq. 
Of New Design, Ky. 

A list in addition to that recorded in vo!. x:i., March No., 1841, of the 
** American Turf Register :” . 

No. 1. Satty Harrison, b. f., 2 yrs. old Spring of 1843, by Imp. Philip, out 
of Kitty Brim by Old Conqueror. 

No. 2 Bay filly. own sister to No. 1, as above ; 1 year old Spring of 1843. 

No. 3. Roan filly, by Imp. Mordecai, out of Mary Parmer (or Palmer) by 
Comet ; 2 yrs. od Spring of 1843. 

No. 4 Bay filly by Imo. Mordecai, out of Fanny Lyon by Hambletonian ; 
2 yrs. old. 

No. 5 Bay filly by Imp. Mordecai, dam by Truxton, 2 yrs. old. 

No. 6. Brown filly by Imp. Patlp, out of Ellen Puckett by Sir Richard, 2 
yrs. old Spring of 1844. 

No. 7. Bay colt by Boyd M‘Nairy (by Imp. Leviathan), out of Roxana by 
Timoleon. Tais is a very large and finely formed co't ; he was foaled in April, 
1843. 

No. 8. Gray fi'ly by Boyd M'Na ry, out of Kitty Brim by Conqueror. 

No. 9. Chesnut filly by Boyd M‘Narry, out of Julia by Stockholder. 

No. 10. Brown colt by Boyd McNairy, out of Lady Jane by Stockholder. 

No. 11. Exiza Breatuetr by Imp. Lozborough, out of Roxana by Timo- 
leon, five yrs. old ; early in foal by Boyd McNairy. 

Also, Camilla, by Imp. Philip; Kitty Brim, by Conqueror; Roxana, by 
Timoleon; Lady Jane, by Stocknolder; Julia, by Stockholder; Minerva, by 
Merlin; Mary Gray, by Jobnsou’s Medley; Fanny Brooks, by Pacific; Fauny 
Lyon, by Diomed (soa of Hambletoniav), all in fual by Boyd M‘Nairy. 

New Desien, Dec. 12, 1843. E. Bacon. 
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IMPROMPTU. , 
“ Come kiss me,” said Robin. 1 gently said “ No, 
For my mother forbade me to play with men so.” 
: Ashamed by my answer, he glided away, 
‘Tho’ my looks pretty plainly advised him to stay— 
Silly swain, not at all recollecting—not he, 
That mis mother ne’er said that “ He must not kiss me,” 


sketch (from the * Picayune”’) will be immediately reco 
of our readers. We have laughed 
jokes of * Oty Son,” but the idea 
the individual in questior,, 


gnized by hundreds 
a hundred times at the tricks and practical 
of his making a temporary door-keeper of 
is altogether irresistiole. Old Sol, you can j 
= | just take 
our ere With “Gemotice,” the “Ex-Santa Fe,” and half a dozen other 
grace 7 varlets here, we would have submitted to anythiag short of amputa - 
~ ie seen this perverse, haughty, and irritable personage when addressed 
” a big dust of a door-keeper !” Could we have seen Old Sol, peering 
as hin ais ar Stairs above, we should have fainted, sure! Mar. 
as immortalized himself, the edit io hi 
ROP ch dig ’ itor, and Old Sol. io his report of this 
Old Sol Smith is a bora weg, 


his grave he will play some droll trick upon the pall-bearers 

An amiable country contemporary of ours was in towa a few days since 
and, falling into acquaintance with the manager of the St Charles, he was 
made welcome to the courtesy of the house. “We have said he is amiable and 
30 he is, but at the same time high-spirited, irritable and sudden io tem er 
He is not 4 little distingue ia sppearance, with a dash of aristocracy in ina 
that causes him constantly to be mistaken for an Englishmen, thou feta. and 
to Yankee manners born. He is about six feet high, slightly fm in the 
region of the shoulders, with long flaxen hair, whiskers tinted by the sunbeam 
aud a visual protuberance rather remarkably the opposite of the nez retrousse. 
As an editor, he is noted for being the fastest walker and most expeditions 
talkerthat ever handled guili aud scissors. He talks as if it was absolutely 
necessary to get Out so many words in a second, and he walks as if he 
had the missing mail in his pocket aud an extra to issue immediately. Heis a 
stern dramatic critic, too, celebrated for his admiration of genius, and, in regard 
to the ladies, never suffering beauty of form or feature to lead his attention 
away from proper appreciation of true talent. He was provided with a ticket 
for a seat in No. 4 of the dress circle,and he found himself in the lobby at night, 
just riseu from dinner, quite a stranger in the place, aud only cognizant of the 
fact that he was to find box No 4. He wandered around the lobby for some 
time, examining the doors ix al! directions, nowhere could he fiad No. 4. Bene- 
dictions upon the house, the manager, the door-keepers, the actors, the gas- 
lights, the Bebee patent furnaces, pit, gallery, boxes, &c., began to fall iv rapid 
succession from the lips of our country friend—the proper officer, who should 
have directed him, being so uccapied as not yet to have observed bis dilemma. 


and we verily believe that when he is guing to 





Down went the editor to the cour keeper. 

‘Can you tell me, sir, wether there is such a place in this house as No. 4 
or not!” 

* Really, sir, i’s not my business; [——” 

** Well, sixteen thousand personages from Pandemouiuin seize upon yuu and 
your manager, and all about you! Let me get ou.” 

‘* Take a check, sir?” 

A check, sir!—No, sir! I'll take no check, sir! I woulda’'t go into yoar 
old show-shop again for five thousaad dollars!” and, continuing in the same 
strain of loud denunciation upon the theatre and all belonging to it, he was har- 
rying out into the street, wheu he came near tumbling over a juvenile upon the 
sidewalk. 

‘‘ Please to gim-me your check, sir!” 

“Check, sir! you provoking little scoundrel, I'l] ——'” aad in making a 
kick at the boy, he run full tilt against the manager himself. 

* Hallo !” 

* Hallo it is! said Old Sol. ‘ What's the matter!” 

“The matter! Look here, Mr. Sol Smith: I've got nothing against you, 
but, by Julius Caesar! I don’t get caught ia your theatre again !” 

‘What's the matter!” 

**What’s the matter! Whereis No. 4!” 

‘* My dear fellow, to the best of my knowledge and belief, it ia situated be- 
tween No. 3 and No. 5.” 

‘Is there any such place at a! in your house!” 

* Certainly.’’ 

“Then seventeen and a half of your duor-keepers doa’t know anything about 
is 3” 

“ Pshaw! pshaw! come ia.” 

“Come in!'—No; may I be shot if Ido! I wouldn't go into that house 
again for fifty-two thousand dollars!” and saying this, with contradictory sim- 
plicity the angry editor walked right back with Old Sol into the theatre. Sol 
sent the door-keeper away with a note about something round to the green-room, 
taking the station himself in the meantime, while the editor stood at his elbow, 
swearing away about box No. 4. 

‘*O, be patient,” said Old Sol; “I'll show you No. 4 in a moment. Here, 
just stand here and take these tickets from the people, while I go and find a box- 
keeper.” 

“O, certainly; but—a—hollo!—J—a—n !” said the country editor, as the 
people came, thrusting tickets into his hand, and he saw the manager disappear 
up stairs. It was altogether a momentary accident, but when Old Sol hap- 
pened to reflect upon the ludicrous oddity of the position in which he had 
qui-e innocently left his new acquaintance from the couutry, he could by no means 
resist enjoying the joke. Peeping down from the head of the stairs, the mana- 
ger saw his new duor-keeper, too good-natured to run away, and almost too 
confused to have any but a vague notion of vexatious about what he was doing 
at all. The perspiration began to pour from his forehead, and his eyes rolled 
wildly in hie*bead. Truly, it was droll to see aman who a moment before 
that five thousand dollars wouldn't induce him to eater the house, now stand- 
ing as an amateur dour-keeper in taat same establishment, and actually occu- 
pying the position of the man against who he had chosen to be must exas- 
perated ! 

*G've us a bill here!” said a rough fe'low, hurrying past. 

“You be d——d, sir!” said the ama:ear door keeper. ‘ Who are you ad- 
dressing, sir?” , 

“T have two seats in No. 4,” said a geatleman, handing in a lady. 7 

“Have vou indeed !”’ said the dour-keeper. ‘* Sir, I congralute you. 

“ Where about 7s No. 4!” 

‘By Jupiter Ammon! that’s what I’d like to know! If you find out, just 
oblige me by the information.” 

“An odd sort of a door keeper, that !” said the gentleman, as he tusned on 
the steirs with a broad stare at the perspiring editor. 

“Hallo! Old Fuzelgigger !” satd a rude-luoking character, coming up to the 
door— * is this the way to the pit!” 

“Sir, I do not know whether this is the way to the pit or not,” sajd the 
editor, with an air of vexed dignitv—* I believe this is the way to No. 4 sl 

« Well, you’re a big dust of a door-keeper!” said the rowdy as he wen! 


mn. 

The editor's handkerchief was scaked to a wet rag with the perspiration that 
he was wip! g off. , 

‘My dear friend, what employment is this 1 find you in?” said gifrespect- 
ab'e legal functionary, an acquaintance, as he handed his ticket to e editor. 

** Employment !—d n wt! where is tats manager !—now thaf’s what | 
wantto know. I'l] stay here no longer!” and the editor unhooked the door 
and commenced trying to close it up and bar it. yr 

“Hallo! Jet’s out here!” said a man coming out of tht parquetie. 

* Well, get out!” replied the editor, ngw quite out of patience. 

“« Well, give us a check.” 

“Sir, who do you take me for? 

“Take you! yoube d——d! I'liteke a chezk !” 

“T'll give you a check in the nose, sur!” 

* You will?” 

‘Yes, I will!” ; 

Just in time to prevent a row, the real door-keeper came back, and Ola Sol 
conducted the amateur to his seat in No. 4. 








———_ 


Lucky Escape of an Editor !—In the Pensacola Gazette we notice an ac- 
count of a brother editor out West, who /ately made a most Incky escape from 
the entanglements of the net matrimonial. ‘I'he story goes that a very beau- 
tiful girl had captivated his fancy, and he was rapidly sinkiag into the hopeless 
state of far-gone-activeness. Sie was the dauzhter of a stranger who had 
lately rented a house right opposite our friend’s den. He had watched her 
very frequently seated near the window, and had conceived the most extrava- 
gaunt notions of her persoual beauty, adding, as a mater of course, all other 
possible accomplishments. He put off, fron day to day, his intentions of call- 
ing and being introduced; but at length, one evening, being completely carried 
away by the force of the tender sentiment, he ventured to Knock at her fathers 
door. No one appearing, he repeated his blows with some vebemence, when 4 
coarse and not very musical voice thus addressed him :—* Look ye here, man, 
if you don’t quit making that rampus down thar and clar yourself, I'll send a 
feller as will wallop you in short order.” Raising his eyes, he beheld bis faix 
one leaning out of the window, shaking her fist at him as she spoke, and with a 
pretty cunsidergtle flush on her pretty face. He was struck du nb with aston- 
iskment, and stood fur an instant riveted to the spot; but he svon recovered 
his senses, in a double senses, in a doable sense, and made his escape (also in & 
double sense) upon which event he congratulated himself and the pubiic in his 
next number. Picayune. 
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